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St. Lawreuce, ; + eee ois %y (o2 | Grenville, for Latia prose The first of these prizes, for the best com- troduction of a more busine ke system, OY Wine perbaps, the 
ith a view to raw i BA ) we J . a2 a position in Latin verse, upon a subject chosen by the University, is | great uass of the suitors have becn more materimliv benefited 
‘_. -——_—_—_—_—_—— confined to those members who are not of more than four years ~~ 
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SKETCH OF THE BATTLE OF ALGIERS. 





i ; a ere , es In the year 1784, the subject chosen was Globus Hrostaticus. This . rere ‘ t 
an Ropes he ey Bitton of he Weveriey. Neve prize was gained by Mr. Abbott. In the year 1756, the thesis for com The Leander, fitted re uo Gan ot Re - ‘adm rol Milne, was at Spit 
the titles are t Waken, lords and ladies gay, | position in English prose, Was * The Use and Abuse of Satire, and head, in June, 1816, when Lord Exmouth arrived with soumdroa 
pen Maine and Sage \ On the mountain dawns the day ; this prize was likewise gained by him. Mr. Abbott thus established his | fram the Mediterranean, where a di pute had arisen between the Dey 
5 of pepelethhas a All the jolly chase is here, . | ¢! ara ter at the University fer diligence and scholarship, and at once | of Algiers and his Lordship, in contequeace of a masmere that took 
With hawk and horse, and hunting spear : | justified the liberal patronage of his frieuds, aud gained a reputation | place at Bona, on the persons of foreigners, then s rilio protection 
f the United 8 : Hounds are in their couples yelling, ; Which was eventually ot the greatest service to him in tuture lite of the British flag. 
ey ne ry z Hawks are whistling, horas are knelling mem, a an interval of tuirty i, Lord Eldon, as Chancellor,; When the particulars were made known to Govern ont, Lord Ex- 
EE Merrily, merrily, mingle they, | had to select a proper man to fill a judicial vacancy, he remembered mouth was ordered to return to Algiers, and to detmane, io the name 
1, 124 Rrnndway “ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” Mr Abbott and the reputation he had acquired at Oxford. Perhaps | of the Prince Regent, instant reparation for wenlt offered to Eng- 
1 an assortiwent : . } the Chancellor valued this kind of fame so much more highly, as he land. The squadron being still ou the wa ‘ohionment, the crews 
as also -eveiveds Waken, lords and ladies gay, j himself had been a successful combatant in the same lists. In the year | were discharged, and anvotier « spedition wea ito be equipped 
witch have gi ‘The mist has left the mountain gray: | 1771, fifteen years betore Mr. Abbott gained his prize tor the best com- | with all possible dispatch. The Leande tort flered her servie 
ida west Springlets in the dawn are streaming position in Latin verse, Mr. Scott, aflerwards Lord Eldon, obtained | ces, and she soon had the satisfaction to her, (let they were gra- 
id. Pa Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, the prize for his English essay on the ‘ Uses and Abuses of Foreign | cjously acce pted, and never wes greater joy « i throughout bep 
~¥ “teorn tl And loresters have busy been, | Travel.’ Inthe usual time, Mr Abbott, like Lord Stowell, became | crew, than when ber ( uptain (Ct vtham) ann cod (he determina. 
0 ae 20, Ne To track the buck in thicket green: } a tutor of his college—a situation of more emolument than a mere | tion of the Admiralty ‘hat she was to complete (ie war complement; 
lAug. 1D Now we come to chaunt our lay, | fellowship. Whilst in this situation, one of the sons of Mr Justice | an extra Lientenant (Monk) was appointed, a rendes » for volon- 
: to . lo , “ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” : Buller became his pupil, and the learned Judge was so pleased with | teers opened on the Poin! at Port mouth, aud in ten deys she was rea- 
2¢ oa) i ’ » : . ihe tale 7 : 
y 1 Sept 3 Wied insdsthteties ae }+ pe gress ol un son, and so convinced of the tale nts of bis instructor, | dy for sea, with 480 men nt vard 
10 Ag bb ’ ’ rat he recommende d Mi Abbott to quit the University and take his! ~ Portsmouth, during this (ime, looked like itselt in war, All sorts of 
"29 a0 Hs Po the green-wood haste away: | chance at the bar. With this recommendation Mr Abbott, fortunately | persons came forward to enter; ploughmen, woterimer uta whole 
ve s oe * Feb. @ L - ~> ne ay wy ne ites, | for himself, coinplied resigning, therefore, his tutorship, but retaining band of itinerant musicians; some were taken, raw as they seemed to 
"90 "90 ° abi bey -. — f d | the place of fellow, he journied up to London, eutered himself as a | be, and others were rejected : certain it is, however, that two or thre 
y | Nov. 1 Mud j n sh narks he made, law-student, and comraenced the study of special pleading. of our volunteers never had been at sen before. A zeal now showed 
710 10 4 ' When 'gainst the oak bis antlers frayed ; | Of this science—if science it can be called, all confused and chaotic | itself from the captain to the boy seldom wituessed; duly, however 
orty dollars, inc] You shall see him brought to bay, | as it is—Mr. Abbott, like bis patron Buller, soon became a master, and | incredible it may appear, actually beoame vA pieneure, sach was the ex- 


“‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
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Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Vaken, ivrds and ladies gay ° 


having obtained the reputation of a safe and diligent draughtsman, and 
|} thereby procured a character and connexion, be was, afier a short in- 
(areal, called to the bar. 


} citement produced ly the prospect of active service 
The flag of Peer-Adminu! Milne was at length hoisted. amd the 
| Leander sailed fee iy ocuth, Where éhe anchored in (wo days, and 


ee Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, Whilst at the bar, Mr. Abbott compiled his celebrated work upon joined part of the squadron intended for the sume service: the Quren 
LYS. .4 Riun a course as weil as we. shipping, which he dedicated to Lord Eldon, at that tine Lord Chan- }c harlotte, bearing tbe flag of Lord Exmouth, soon appea od, and on 
ys of sailing fron Time, stern huntsmen! who can beulk, cellor. lhe work is very strongly marked with that sense and diligent | the 2h of July, the expedition sailed from England with « fine eas- 
Liverpool Siunch as hound and fleetas hawk? | reading which have always characterised the author 41 he method is | teriy breeze. Now begau the preparstions tor action; the people 
1G, June 16, Oet. I Think of this, and rise with day | original, and the distribution and style are singularly plain and unaffec- | were exercised at the guns twice a day (Sunday excepted), biank car- 
. nh tte Gentle lords ond ladies gay . ited. Upon the whole, it is the best law book of Mr. Abbott's tune, and | tridges were occasionally fired, and the Marines practised with ball at 
eo, a. ee , very deservedly procured him the patronage both of the Chancellor | mark, Tubs were placed in different parts of the decks to hold an ad- 
—=— and Lord Ellenborough. Lord Ellenborough endeavoured, but in | ditional quantity of shot, double ery: fiited to e carronades, 
NT AY. vain, to push him into greater business; but Mr. Abbott was better | and spare breechings bung over each long con; Midshipmen were 
LORD TENT ERDEN a par wt. by the bar Gan by the attorneys, and never attained any eutionsé at the hatchways to preserve regularily ia the supply of pow- 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. considerable degree of practice. Lord Ejdon resolved to assist him | der; preventer braces and toggles fitted to the lower yards, whiet 
Some one of the sages of our !aw, we believe Lord Kenyon, him- | more effectually, and probably bore his same in mind, that he might | were slung in chains; tuck!ines were fitted to the t ypemits to baal them 
elf without the advantage of patrimony at least to any great extent, | promote him as occasion served. snugly up, and casks were lashed along the decks with water to re- 
marked that there was one indispensable requisite to successin the | This opportunity at length arose. In the year 1816, Mr. Justice | fresh 'be men. . ; ' ‘ 
rofession of the Bar,—that was to be born without a shilling. The | fleath died, and a vacaney occurred inthe Common Pleas. it was |. The expedition arrived at Gibraltar in eleven days, when it was 
istness of this remark as a general proposition we certainly take leave | immediately filled up with the name of Mr. Abbott. Upon taking his | joined by a Datch squadron of five frigates and « cervelis, vette Mp 
deny though, no doubt, there are particular and splendid instances | place, he was almost unknown in the Court, and his elevation excited | Commend of Vice-Admiral Von Capetion ; five gun-boats were fitted 
1 Which saccess has been achieved by those on whom fortune had in | q very general surprise. [1 was thought that the bar of the Common | Gut and manned try the ships of the line, and two transports were 
arlier life most inauspiciously frowned. Among the number of these | Plcgs might have aiforded a lawyer more adequate to the sitnation, and | bired to ottend with amusition, &e All tewher end batiBends, wove 
ntter at present living, the Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst.) the Ex- | that the profession in that Court was not well treated in having a man | landed at the dock-yard ; the ships were completed with pea and e 
‘hancellor Eldon. the Lords Stowell and Plunkett, and Sir John | who had not practised as a Serjeant thrust over their heads; but the all points ready for sea by the With of August The Rear-Admiral 
each, as well as as the subject of this sketch, may be enumerated. | nurmurings of professional jealousy and discontent were soon stilled shilted his fag into the Iinpregnable, and on the 14th the combined 
The origin of Charles Abbott, now Lord Tenterden, is indeed more | by the correct legal learning aod superior scholastic attainments of Mr. | expedition sailed tor Algiers. The Leander was ordered to take 9 trens- 
umble than that of most of his predecessors. He is the son of an ho- | Abbott. | portin tow, and keep on the Admiral s weather-beam, and the Dutch- 
pest and respectable barber of Canterbury, (as we have been credibly | In his pertormance ot the dnties of the office of a Justice in the | men kept to windward of ali. We were met ” on easterly wind two 
stormed,) in which town he was born ebout the year 1760. The oc- | Common Pleas, Mr. Abbott displayed that degree of useful knowledge days after leaving Gibraltar, and on the third day we were joined by 
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a ; po 5 upation of the father of Lord Tenterden brought him, as may be sup- | for which the Lord Chancellor had given him credit. He certain! the Prometheus, from Algiers, W hither = hes been pec ceeps Me 
 ® 20, jon ased, into frequent contact with the resident prebends and canons of | save so much satisfaction to this head of the law, that, when the pw | | bring away the British Consul; the Dey, however, was appri 6 


Aug. 20, Dec. 2 Mane cathedral; and the honest conduct and respectable appearance of 
il on the Sth day be old man, joined to his respectable demeanour, contributed to reo- | 
ey may be require Ber him and his family general favourites of the domestie circle, how- 
yh vg estic : , 
Mute ary us - ; 4 . . ' af cet swented the ennead 1 e much way, bot the 
4 ” of orm? ver, the present Lord Tenterden came more under the notice of | to Mr. Abbott: it was not only a promotion from an inferior to a bigh- ihe foul wind preve — dthe squadron Ne the Ay eee 
J. D. Thornley Wee clergy ; and they lookedon him thus early with a favouring aud | er Court, but a removal toa tribunal more congenial with his habits | time was employed rv ay pewny 4 4 Le shes they could be home hand 
endiw . | pont ‘ * . ore by as rar rieeto j= 
a piendly eye. a . ‘ and manners. The rongh aud boisterous tone of the leading Ser | the men were brongh wrth ec pn dp . . s well as (hah af ée contale 
on, are cxceedist’ ae At a very early age, the future Chief Justice of all England became | je; : ila ated: Sane tenes Se lt-suited to the erav dd | ling them each man knew bisown daty, as we captain 
- Seaus qual hg - ~—e os jeants in the Common Pleas was bat ill-suited to the grave and ceco fol Jerman, rammet, &c. Each tool 
site a ie wae scholar at the free school of Canterbury, which is open, asa matter | rous deportment of the Chief Justice of the gun, fireman, boarder, poweerman, rr . ’ > 
and uncomites "Wt right, to the sons of gli the burgesses. At this school, young Abbott | Pe py? 85 ” , “as his turn to the several dutice, and continged changing up to the 27th. 
$= cyaired the reputation of being studious and well-bel aved: aad alter In the Court of King’s Bench, Sir Charles Abbott had a still patios A chain-cable was brought through the starboard cabin-window, on the 
/ erclusire a . = : : Ph a ° ’. oppor ity fi i i ! or business, bis competency, his | ware we for i 
aaeawy ibe expect ae *20rt period, his progress in learning was such that he was appointed pportagity fot displaying his talents t FUSES, nhs Commperene y+ | main deck, and beat to the bower-anchor forw ard, ready to bring the 
 pelinguishamest ulortoa young gentleman of the “name of Thurlow, an illegitimate [UCCPCE. ond his aversion to all innovation upon the received prac- ship up by the stern, and a hempen-cabie in the same way on the other 
f relinquishmest ; \ ‘ $ - . 1e ? R 9 Negi le t et re ae ’ ‘ rec ent indi ositie word . - . b . . J ¢ 
tering upedt ae on of the Chancellor Thuriow’s. When Thurlow went home for the Lhe: the € om Nears i‘ offi et = fr anees sp ne of I a side ; the flying jib-booms were rigged in, to allow the ships oe 
ie . rone these ocecasik . conduc ave the 5 analle _ . " 
i epee ae olidays, Mr. Abbott always accompanied him ; and the father of the |p nen hos! BUorded him the wor” conduct gave (he | | ue each other round the mole; in short, every precaution which the 


of Sir Simon Le Blane followed thatof Mr. Justice Heath, and open- | expedition and detained him, as well as tw 0 boats — = Fy 
eda place in the Court of King’s Bench, the Chancellor again ad. | metheus, but the Consul’s wife and daughter escaped and got safely on 


;vaneed him. ‘his advancement was attended with two advantages | board 








tions to the d “ ~ fullest satisfaction to the Chancellor. Accordingly, the death of Lord y » whew ‘ hink ¢ retaken to insure enagess: 
ARTLETT, ung scholar had thas an opportunity afforded him of becoming Eiéatoroesh “0 S ben afforded a third opportunity for his farther weet soaman-like views 7 raid o de = = = ete hed been at am 
\LBION, corner ore intimately acquainted with the character of his son's tutor. The ad amemetd al t ae antide Chel J sce ot the King’s Benel ET ee a a eneoneeniel Y: : i 
nd Southern Me tsalt of this knowledge, on the part of his Lordship, was highly [a- advancement, (han he was mace “niet Sustice OF the King § Dench. | nioyed making coaveniencies for those who were doomed to require 
idetivered to st . My 


oorable to Mr. Abbott, who acquired and deserved the esteem and | Phas, in a space of time not much exceeding four years, @ man Ol) ) i assistance. Fearful as it was to see the lenghthe of bandages which 














publications > . | good habits of business and diligent reading, but in no respect of a ; e ‘ j } 
P iardy ‘Oenes ME endship of his powerful petron. As a consequence of his cove BS ane GS Cuanete & aaa 1 “ Rs *F to mrne- 1 and his assistants were getting ready for wounded limbs, we could 
Tt at nee MEPDINION, and through the instramentality and assi Femae of Lord Thur | capacity more tan ordinary, ascended from the most moderate prac-| 914 tay feel a satisfaction in the confidence which all justly plac ed in 
ou —JDV -"s te ’ 4 st 4 s - - O nur . Me ‘ . ll “.¢ atte + 2 4 7 
aR binson, Pr Mow, Mr. Abbott ~- entered at Cor wf Christi Cc ilege. Oxford, in| tice at the bar to the eminent office and dignity of Chief Justice of his skill and attention; forno man could, nor did with more success, 
son aeahl " ret. SB \e as > . ‘ ,OvVe > ord, . . . . 
66 Cheenut ett he year3781. About six veers previdety Lord Fld *, od bis Bro | Eagiand, and thus occapied a seat whieb, te oe inning < ra exert himself, when the day ot need arrived 
pio we ‘ . ? ; - grunge Gt iry t » present, had been successively filled by some of the 4 or, ditio eeze, 
* x, he er Lord Stowell, had become members of University College ; and, bes te ey "he En: — Pleo: . y 7 On Sunday, the 25th of ny ae the — aa n pet o Saas _ 
es ow . Vaive . - glist ; ine >. 
«. Fredericksbert) Wevhen Mr. Abbott was entered of Corpus Christi, the present L rd | men in the Engin cae and made great progress with a flowing sheet; divine beg Ag art 
—W. W. Wort) Gstowell was tutor of that College. Thus at the same period, there Asa Judge, the genius of Mr. Abbott: rather technical than gene- | {ormed, and on that occasion, when offering wt preye to r. } 
. j i ss S s ~ onto - » hoa wt the Loldnes ‘ wig t 7 ; le worshin, feenngs oO ic 
sy etic sities Ws ere three men at the University. one a s« holar holding an exhibition ire or comprehe nsive. He bi as not th } yidness t j r pan ped - Dn mighty, by many low the Inst —- — ae nf wotee by 
easton, = —e © A ot - . . . - . * ' »y fort ee 7 © yut - r « rs } "ve . ° , cmt ft 
Seciuger, Auge’ Il ’ tenc eeding £16 per annum, and the others Fellows with an income haw et ty to ame f J ' ut he i —— ; aied ta as tne y = , = a most are | hee ,w ~- ’ . he otae golag late on 
w Orienns—Rick’ BP'Ot exceeding $120 annually, who were destined to become the heads | FF precision ane ux spatch. Grasp 0 be Eppesrs ‘0 BS | those who felt them; they gave a cou! conte 


' the legal profession in England,—the one as Chancellor, the other 


) but in familiarly talking out a cause with Sir James Scarlett, he ap- 


tion, which the stranger to religious sentiments ean never possess. 


Neshvi oes Chief Justice, and the third as Judge of the Admiralty and Prero- | P€@s to be a great master ¢ f detail, and to be sufficiently imbued with The coast of Africa was seen on ream | el tent nap nay 
xing too. BI “tive Courts. The tradition of the University bas recorded that there | ® logical and generalising spurit. ; Tuesday, the ao en ae ree ne ‘oretold the coming beat ; 
Win. Hands. Se ere not at that or any other perivd within its walls, (bree more simple Moreover, no Judge of the present, nor indeed of past times, has jing was beautifully fine be a haze -- r an bet ot Gine CA Oe 
y, Esq. . Ane unassuming characters. | contrived to get through the eaormous business of his Court with more | as the morning advanced, the breeze [aie ; 


hucto, Restigou™ & 
alifax- N. s.—W i 
Bessin St. Crew 
tigus—Geco Pre 


mpl be 


In the University of Oxford, there were, at this time, two prizes of | celerity and effect. This disposition on the pert of the first authority 


Wenty pounds each, given annually, for the best compositions in Latin 


lin the Court, while it has tended to repress any thing approaching to 


tree and English prose ; there has since been added athird, by Lord | cloquence or discursiveness, Bes, nevertheless, contributed to the in- 


had neared the town to within about Gre miles; the lon line of bat 
lteries were distinetly seen, with the red fag fying in , 1 directions, 
and the masts of the sDipping showed ebove the walls of the mols. 
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The Severn, v th « flag of truce “ying, was detached with) the terms 
of the Prince Regent, and this was a most auxsiows period, tor we 
were in the Jork as to the feelings of the Dey, whether the offered 
terms were such os he could consistently accept, or that lef hua ge 
alternative but resissance. During this state of suspense, our peay 
were as usual exorcised at the guns, the boat hoisted out, amd prepar- 
edfor service by sign were feady for «cfiim. 

The thip's company were piy edto dinner, and at one Oo clock the 
‘aptain and office the gun-roor, the principal 


Lend at noon we 


rs eat down ty theirs in 






sh of which was n sabetantial eea-pie; wine was pledged ina bum 
per to a succeasiul attack, ond a ceneral expression of hepe for an ur 
euccessful negotiation At this time, the officer of the wateh report -d 
to the Centein, «nat the Admiral had « de the neral telegraph © Are 
you ready Chy am unmediately directed that our atewer* rea- 
aly” be sho , t the * me t | mal wrs fly ug at 
the mast-heads of the enfire squadron. ‘The mess now broke up, each 
individual of it quietly meku rrangements with 1 other in the 
event of ace dent, and we had ircely sched the « when the 


ignal to * bear uy vas out. the Commander-in-chi-f leo 4img the 


{ \ 
teady breeze blowing on 


way, with a@ fins the lond We ran ineon 
the Admiral’s tar voard beam, keeping within two ¢ ’ netirot 
him, the lone ine were loaded with se nad (j grape the carronade 
+ , 
with graye only our “il wie reduced to tt torveni n of all nt 
nils, the mea sil furled, and the loats drop dsmste ow : Phe 
ships were now steermng to thet nied etotions, and the gun-boat 
howed thew eagerness, by a crowd i}, fo get alou de the batte 
vies. As we drew towards the shore, t% leerines were observed 
Joading their guos, aud a vest number ot ctalors we mbled 
> . ' ‘ ‘ an ater 
on the beach idiy gazing, at the approach o the squnadre eming!y 
quite unconscious of v hat was alout to | pen Far rent were 
menrances at the maath of smote as at opene 1; the row- boats, 
j | ‘ ar . att 1 
felly manned, were tying on their onrs, quite prepared forthe attack, 
and we fully expected the y would att rt to board shoud a oppor 
tunity offer; exch boat had a flag hanging over the stern, A frigate 
was moored ; the mouth he n anda sinall brig was at 


anchor outside of bet 


At fifteen mina’ before three p.m the 


an anchor by the stern, at the distance of sixty yerds from the beach 
ind, at was ascertuined by mensurement, iinety yerds from the muz 
tiesot the guns of the mole batteries, uot sted, and with all the 
quietude of a friendly harbour; her fing flew at the main, and the co- 





flours at the peak; her starivoard broadside funked the whole range of 
batteries from the molehead to the lighthouse; her topsad yards (as 
were those of the squadron )remained alott, to be more secure from 


fire, and the sails brought snugly to the yards by headlines previously 
fitted; the top gallant » and small sail only were turled, so that we 
bad no man unnecessarily exposed loll 

The Leander, following the motions of the Admiral, was brought up 
with two anchors by the stern, let his larboard beam, veered 
away, uaotil she obtained a position nearly a-head of him, then let ¢ 


! 
is 


go of 


an anchor under foot, openby thisto a battery on the starboard side 
at the bottom of the mole, « ndto the Fish-market batterv on the lar 
board side. At thismoment Lord PEamouth was seen waving his hat 
on the poop to the idlers on the beach to get out of the way, then a 
loud cheer was heard, and the whole of the CQlueen ¢ riotte’s tre- 
mendous broadside was thrown into the batteries abreast of hers this 
measure was promptly taken, as the smoke of a pun we erved to 
issue from some part of the enemy's works, so that the id of the 
British cuns was heard almost in the same instant with that to which 
the smoke belonged The cheers of the Queen Charlotte were loud 
ty echoed by those of the Leander, and the contents of ber starboard 
broadside a q lickly followed, carrving d uction into the groups of 


row-boats ; as the smoke opened, the fragments of b were seen 


floating, their crew vimming and scrambling, as many as escaped the 
hot to the we: avother broadside anothilated them. ‘Ti enemy 
was not siock inretur: rthis warm salute, ! almost before the shot 
esc iped from our guns, amen standing on the forecastle bits, hauling 


nl buntlines, rece ot | 


on the toy ived ama 


let in bie left arm, whik 
broke the bone,and commenced the labours in the Kpit. Dhe action 





hecame general a masthe ships had oceuped their positions, and 
we were engaced with the batteries on either side sa ciose were we | 
that the enemy we listinetiy seen loading their euns above us. Af- 
ter afew broadsides, we | rou “ht our starboard broadside to bear on 
the Fish-market, and our larboard side then looked to award. ‘The 
rocket-boats were now throwing rockets over our ships into the mole, 
the effects of which, were occasionally seen on the shipping on our 
tarboard bow. ‘The Date! flag was to be seen fying at the fore of the 
Mutch Admiral, who, with his squadron, were engaging the batteries 





to the eastward of the mole. The fresh breeze 
was gradually driven away by the cannon: 
! ‘ 


runs 30 hung about us, that we were obliged 
for the men took deliberate j 


which brooght us in 
, and the smoke of our 
to wait until 
and certain aims, training thei 
they wert fully satisfied of their precision Bot 
no reason to suppose that they were idle; so 
which they made amongst us, that the su 
that siaty five men were brought to him wounded after the first: and 

cond broadsides. Poor Baxter, the subaltern of Marines, who had 
been presiding at the mess-table just half an hour before in all the vi- 
cour of health, was shot through his head by a musket bullet, while be 
was leaning on the bammock-rails, looking towards the shore “he 
Captain of Marines, (Wilson,) ina later stage of the business, fell by 
double-beaded shot, which carried away both his legs: the Marines 
were at the great guns so that their officers had but little to do, and no 
doubt Baxter was picked off. A very fine boy, Sturt, a Midshipman 
at the gangway quarters, came running past severely wounded by a 
mysket bnilet likewise, and another Mid. Hanwell, at the same quar- 
ters, fell, shot in the spine, in the same way. 

About four o'clock, a boat with an officer, came with orders from 
ibe Admiral to cease firing, asan attempt to destroy the Algerine fri- 
zates was about to be made. Accordingly, three boats pushed into the 
mole, running the gauntlet in gallant style; they boarded the, outer- 
most frigate, which was found deserted by her crew, and io a few mi- 
nutes she wasin a blaze; in doing this the boats’ crew suffered se- 
verely. The smoke of our last broadside bad scarcely left us, when 
the Algerines renewed their fire of musketry upon our decks, fortu- 
nately .ue men were lying down hy the guns, and the officers alone 
were marks for them, but one Midshipman was their only victim at this 
time. The masts began to suffer in all parts, splinters were falling 
from them, and shreds of canvass from the sails came down upon usin 
creat quantities : traces, bow-lines, and other running geaz, suffered 
equally; the shrouds, fore and aft, got cut up so quic kly, that the rig- 
siag men attempted in vain to knot them, and were at last foreed to 
feave the rigging to its fate 

When the boats returned, we recommenced our fire with renewed 
vigour; occasionally a fag-stall was knocked down, a fact which was 
slways announced witha cheer, each captain of a gun believing him 
e'f to be the faithful marksman. The Alverine squadron now began 
1s it were, to follow the motions of the outer frigate; the rockets had 
taken effect, and they all burned merrily ¢ A hot shot. about 
thistime, struck a powder-box, on which was sitting the powder-hoy 
@, poor fellow, was blown up, and 
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the mole were in flames; their cable. wrued tiroagh, jeft them at the 
mercy of every breeze: the of ernioe iigate threat tile Queen 
Charlotte with a similar fate, hut a Wreezg sent ver towards 
the Leanders-a mo intense heat Game from ler, and we expected 
every moment to be in contact; the lames were burning with great 
po ver et the mast heads, and the louse fire was fying about in suctia 
W @thet there secosed to be titvie chancerol Gur estapings bat we 
checked her progress towards us, by firing into her, and in fhe act of 
heuling out, we were rejrveetd to sce a welcome sea-lreeze iter the 
direction of the flames aloft, the same breeze soon reacted her full, 
and we bod the satisfaction in a few minntes to sce her touch the shore 
tu Which she belenged 
The guns were now so mach heated by the incessant fire kept up 
that we were forced to reduce the cartridges nearly one-lalt, as weil as 
ty wast their cooling before reloading ; the men, too, were so reduced 
at seme gans, that they required the assistance ot the others to work 
them ; the allermest gua onthe gangway bk id only iwo men left un- 
touched. teiween seven and emit o'clock, the fre of the enemy's 
guns had semsitly ciminished, and their people were running in crowds 
trom the demolished works to the great gute of the city; they were 
distinctly seen in alliheir movements by the light of their barning navy 
ind arsenal. The battery in the epper angle oi the town, whieh was 
too | to fire upon, kept cp a galling fire, and another jarther to the 
worl To bi ur broadside to bear on it, a 
run out to the * evern, on larl dbow, the ship was 
‘Wungto the proper bearing, and we soon checked them. At 45 
minutes prst nine, the squadron began to haul out, sor making. sail 
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topurast stuy- iil, and this was of too stont canvass to teel the breeze; 
the boals of ourown Sibaye were unable to move her, altera kedge-an- 
chor, which wee ran out to the length of the strean-eable, had come 
home : thus we were left, dependent either on a breeze or the assis- 
tance of the squadron. An officer was seatte tell the Admiral our 
ination, but the boat was sunk trom under cre who were picked 





t r wre er; wu second boat was more suceesstul, and the Admiral 
ordered all the boats he could collect to our assistance. At this time 
{ Severn, near us, hud caught the breeze, and was moving steadily 
0 vty was mace fast to her mizen-chains, secured to its bare 
end, whiel iad just sufficient length to reach the painter of the head- 


most boat, towing; this means the Leander’s head was checked 
ainthe gratification to see her follow ing the others 
The smell portion of our sails to assist our 
bat withoutthe help of the Severn there we should have re- 
mizen-topmast fell into the main-top, shot through. 


When the Algerines saw us retiringthey ! to the guns. which 


round. and we had + 


jnadron Were set 
progre 
maine d ; our 
returned 
they had previously abandoned, and again commenced a fire on the 
boats, which made the water literally in a foam ; this fire was returned 
by our quarter guns, but with very little eTect. As we left the land, the 
7 1 the Severn cast off her tow, and our boats returned 
nutes past eleven we fired our ast and the can- 
nonade was succeeded by a storm of thunder and lightning 

At midnight we anchored within three miles of the scene of action; 
the re un on shore was still heard at interva!s, but all was 
soon eniet, except the shippinginthe mole, which continued to burn, 
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Soon after daylight we mustered at quarters, and { 
n were killed, and 120 


muund that 16 offi 


cers and mr vounded; the three lower masts 


| badly wounded, every spar wounded, except the spanker-boom: the 


| shrouds cut in all parts, leaving the masts uns: 


| which it presented the day before. 


ported, which would 
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j have ‘allen had there been the least motion; the running gear entirely 

cul to pieces ; the boats a// shat through; the Lulwarks riddled w ith 

pe and mn ketry 5 U0 re md shot in the starboard side, some ofthent 

between wind and water; the guns were all uninjured to any extent, 
and remained, the only part ot the Leander, eflicient 

} At nine o'clock, Capt. Mitchell came ou board from Lord Exmouth, 

| hethem for the position taken by the Leander, and 


to thank Capt. ¢ 
for the ‘ ut she had given him thr 


bad a very different 


able ughout the day. 
this morning to 
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appearance 


corated w ith flaes, and a mole well filled with shipping, there was bnt 
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fed, but lower 


it cleared; | 


| which were otiered to him the day before ; 


the ruins of a town; a few houses in the upper pact remained untouch- 
down it was one undistinguishable mass; smoke rising 
from the tracinents of the ships destroyed was seen in many directions 

nd the wrecks of boats and larger vessels were drifting about un- 
claimed by cither party. 

The ship's company were again at work, clearing decks, unbending 
sails, end making every preparation to revew the action; but at noon 
we had the satistaction to hear that the Dey had accepted the terms 

al the same time that this 
intormation was conveyed to the squadron, a general order was issued 
to offer up “ public thanksgiving to Almighty God fer the signal vie- 
tory obtained by the arms of Eng!and.’’, 

On this day the bodies of our departed shipmates were ranged on 
gratings along the upper-deck for interment; the captain read the fu- 
neral services in the presence of the whole crew assembled round, and 
when he came to the passage, ** we commit their bodies to the deep,” 
the remains of officers and ncn were launched into the ocean, within 
three miles of the spot where they met their fate. The wounded were 
made as comfortable as a ship could make them: they were placed in 
cots, hung up on the main-deck, occupying the whole space between 
the main-mast and the cabin windows, and they received trom the off- 
cers all the fresh stock which they possessed. 

On the 31st of August, Adm. Milne re-hoisted his fagin the Leander, 
and sailed the following day for England with despatches; but her pas- 
sage to Gibraltar was so tedious,on account of her being under jary- 
topmasts and yards, that ke shifted his flag to the Glasgow, aud pro- 
ceeded in her, leaving us to make the best of our way. At tle end of 
September we arrived at Spithead. 

—<—_ 

NAPOLEON.---DE BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS, 
Memoires de M. De Bourrienne, Ministre d’ Etat, sur Napoteon, ie Diree- 
foire, le Consulat, I’ Pmpire, et la Restauration.—[ recently published, J 

The memoirs which form the subject of the present article bear the 
stamp of authenticity, They treat of events which can scarcely yet 
be said to have come within the domain of history, and which, not- 
withstanding, are portrayed with a truth of chi 





racter, and a correct- 


| ness of outline, rarely to be found in the delineation of contemporary 
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rupted symptoms of greatness—those unceasing and super-h 
workings of lofty purpose which the flatterers of Napoleon heal 
fondly and so absurdly ascribed to his character. * 

The two volumes now presented to the public rectify many im 
fant errors. M. de Bourrieune bas devoted himself to the Ardovp, | 
task of restdring to events their real colouring. of sifting their cause, 

and tracing ther: through the development of their effects The cog, 
panion of Bonaparte’s youtiful studies, the private secretary and ing, 
| mate friend of the Conqueror of Italy, the sharer et his councils, ang 
the right hand of the measures which emanated from the imperia 
ithrone, M. de Bourrienne describes events of which he was Was a 
| eye-ys itness, and disclo-es the web of which Napoleon wove oy ts 
| wore at pleasure. 
{ The E rpedition ta Egyp!.—* On his arrival at Toulon, to take con. 
fmand of the army of the east, (armee d l'Orient,) Bonaparte learns, 
the laws inflicting Mie parm of death upon the emigrants continued t 
uli force, and that not long previousiv, aa old man of more ther 
eighty years of age had expiated the offence of emigration by a mil 
tary execution. Indignant at such bosrible barbarity, Bonaparte ¢j 
| tated tome a letter, in the forin of a general order, expressive of i 
detestation of such proceedings, and his determination to Visit them j 
l future with exen: lary severily. This letter saved the life ofan unfor 
| iuate man in the predicament above alluded to; and. on that occasiog 
lat least, the influence of a powertul name was nobly exercised. \ 
| man nained Simon, who had followed the fortunes of his masters ty 
lemigrating with them, and who oow Creaded the severity of the law: 
j learned, hy some accident, that I was in want of a servant. He ad. 
dresser! bimself to me, and frankly avowed his position. He suited 
me, and TL engaged him in my service. He af erwards expressed bjs 
apprehensions of being seized on going io the port to embark, Bo. 
naparte, to whom I spoke of Lim, and who had just signalized hisah 
horrence of an act of cruelty similar to that which gave rise to gj. 
mon’s alarm, replied to me in the kindest mauneyv, ‘ Give him my port 
folio to carry. and fet him remain near you.’ The words * Bonaparte, 
General-in-chicf of the Army of ihe East,’ were insevibed in large letter; 
of gold upon a handsome green morocco leather portfolio. Whethe 
it was the portfolio, or the circumstance of his being in my servicy 
that saved him, 1 know wot, but at all events be passed withoy 
molestation.” 

“One of the most remarkable amusements of Napoleon during thi 
voyage to Egypt. consisied in appointing three or four persons, afte 
dinner, to maintain a given proposition, and as many to oppose ¢ 
These discussions were not without their object. The y afforded hiw 
opportunities for studying the mental capabilities and resources ¢ 
those with whom it was bis interest to be thoroughly acquainted, ix 
order that on alter occasions each might fill the station for which the ne. 
ture of his talents had best adapted him. Those who bad lived in in 
timacy with Boneparte were not surprised that after these ‘keen ep. 
counters’ of wit, ie uniformly paid a greater deference to those who 
{had skilfully defended an absurd opinion, than to those who had es 
} poused the cause of reason and common sense; and it was not merely 

superiority of talent that influenced his judgment upon this point; fo; 
he really preterred the soplist who had argued plausibly in the detence 
of absurdity, to the reasoner who, with equal power, had employed 
his eloquence in support of a tenable proposition. He himself al 
ways named the subject of discussiun, and generally contrived to turn 
it upon questions of religion, of government, or of the art of war. On 
one occasion he proposed tor the subject of argument, the question ii 
the planets are inhabited: on another, the age of the world. At ano 
ther time he introduced the discussion of the probability of the des 
j truction of the giobe which we inhabit. by water or by fire—the trutl 
lon fallacy of presentiments—and the interpretation of dreams. 
* During the course ot a long voyage it was not to be expected that 
some person should not accidentally fall overboard. ‘The latter cir. 
}cumsiance frequently happened on board the Orient, and afforded 
proots of the humanity of the man, who subsequently on the field of 
battle was so prodigal ot the bloud of his soldiers, and who was des 
tined to shed that blood in torrents throughout the land to which we 
were then steering our course. From the moment that any one fet! 
overboard, the general enjoyed no repose till he wae saved Hi 
instantly gave orders for t! evinced the keenest anx. 




















he vessel to tie to, 
jety Ull the Wolortunate man was taken up, and ordered me to recom- 
} pense in the hundsomest manner the efforts of those who had exerted 
themselves for his preservation, Whenever amongst his deliverer 
was found a sailor who for some fault had incurred chastisement, Bo 
naparte insisted that he should be exempted from his punishment, and 
that he should moreover reecive a presentof money, During the 
| course of one very dark night a splashing noise was heard, apparently 
jcaused by the fall of some person overboard. Bonaparte instantly 
gave orders tor the vessel to lie to, that the supposed victim might be 
snatched from watery grave. The most active exertions were made 
on all sides, the most minute precautions adopied ; and at length, after 
considerable difficulty, those employed on the occasion succeeded in 
rescoing—a magnificent quarter of beef, which had well nigh made it: 
escape from the provision store tothe bottom of ‘the vasty deep.’ 
What was the conduct of Bonaparte? He ordered me to recompense 
with even more than usual generosity the sailors who had sigualized 
themselves on the occasion. ‘It might have been a fellow-creature, 
observed he, ‘and thes. brave tellows have not the less displayed real 
courage in their attempt to avert a supposed catastrophe.’ 

* Alter a lapse of thirty years, these circumstances are as fresh upon 
my recollection as if they had occurred but yesterday. Such was the 
manner in which Bonaparte passed his time on board the Orient. It 
was about that period thai he dictated to me the famous proclamation, 
or general order, which I give unmutilated and unchanged. 

* * Bonaparte, Member of the National Institute, and General-in-chiefm 
ard the Oricn!, 4th Messidor, year 6th of the Republic. r 

“* Soldiers:—Yoo are about to attempt a conquest, the effects of 
which upon civilization, and the commerce of the world, will be in- 
calculable. You are about to strike the most certain and the most 
fatal blow to England, till the time come when you may be able to 
annihilate her power altozether. 

“* We shall have some tiresome marches to endare—we shall bave 
some desperate battles to fight: we shall succeed in our enterprises— 
fate isforus. Ina few days after onr landing, the Mameluck Beys 
shall cease to exist—those beys who favour exclusively the commerce 
of the Englis)—who load our merchants with oppressive imports, and 
lord it over the unfortunate inhabitents of the Nile. 

“<The people whose land we are about to enter are Mahometans: 
their first article of faith is this, ‘ There is no other God but God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet.’ Do not contradict their religious belief. 
Act with regard tothem as you have acted with the Jews—with the 
Italians: treat their Muphtis and their Imans with the same respect 
that you have heretofore shewn to rabbins and bishops. Regard the 
mosques—the ceremonies prescribed by the Koran, with the same 





scenes And this merit is further enhanced, when we reflect how | toleration that you have shewn to the convents—to the synagogues— 
much truth has been awed into silence before the powerful ascen- | to the religion of Moses, and of Jesus Christ. i 
dency of aman whose singular fortunes subdued the mighty ones of | “*The Roman legions of old afforded equal protection to all reli- 
earth d whose light, like the meteor’s, has left behind it the mingled | gions. The habits of the country we are about to enter are different 
emotions of admiration—of abborrence—of blind aud enthusiastic | trom those of Europe ; you will do well to accustom yourselves to 
otatry | them. : 

The “ Memoirs of M. de Bourrienne” present some striking points «The people with whom we are about to mix, treat women differ- 

contrast with the historical narratives of his predecessors Many | ently from us; but in every country a ravisher is justly considered a 
fthe } iphers of Napoleon have laboured to prove that his ac- | monster . 
tions depended on each other, by a sort of indefinable sy mpathy ** Pillage can enrich but a handful of individuals ;—it distionours Us 
i p who have formed their ideas of Napoleon trom the dramas ar- at the same time that it destroys our resources, and loads us with the 
ange 1 by eh ant s, Wi 1 be disabused oa the pe of M. de enmity of the people whose friends! ip it is our interest to coneiliate. 
Bi ent f bhey v in vain seek indications of the «Phe first city we shall enter was built by Alexander; each step 
innaie rit im} », SO ingeniously covered in Napoleon, we tread will present to our imagination recollections of ancient 
y writers \ @ imaginations enable them to divine the inmost | times, the most interesting, aud worthy of exciting the emulation of 
t ughts nen. The € disappoint lif they ex; e-t to | Prenchmen ‘ : UN APARTE 
wn Mi st s confirm o of those uninter-; “ Several authors hawe aszerted, that during bis sojourn in Pgyp* 
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took part in the religious ceremonies of the Malometans, 
din the exterior forms of their w orsttipy: but nothing can be more 
psurd than the assertion that he celebrated the fetes observed on the 
-casion of the overflowing ot the Nile, or of the anniversary of 
ps of the prophet. At such fetes nothing unusual took place j; 
= same customs were observed as on ordinary oceassions; the Tarks 
ed ted Bonaparte to be present, and he from complaisanee to them, 
a his place as a mere spectator. But the idea ot ordering any Lh 
ticular solemnity never entered into his imagination; he contente 
himself with outwardly conforming to established customs. He ne- 
ver learned, repeated, or recited any of the prayers of the Koran, as 
ome have ridiculously asserted, We know of va what grounds cer- 
tain writers have represented him as dispo> d to admit the doctrines 
<o subversive Of the interests of society, as ose of | italism, polyga- 
my. and the absurd tevets of the Koran. Th Scottisn govelist’ may 
have thought proper toadorn his tale with the episode of pores 
on the point of embracing the religion ot Islamisan; but such embvel- 
lichments should be rejected from the sober narrative of history. Bo- 
neparte had more serious occupations than t 
lowical tenets of the sons of Ismael :-—liis tine was 
wasted in their ridiculous and manifold ablutions ' 
at which policy alone required his presence, amused bim and his com 
nanions in arms with the novelty of an oriental spretacte. The tact 
of Bonaparte enabled him to turn the stupidity of the Mu-sulmans to 
the advancement of his own purposes, but he oever set foot within a 
mosque; and whatever may be asserted to the contrary, he never, but on 
one single occasion, dressed himsclt in the Mahometan costume. I he 
whole of the absurd imputations of apostacy that some poetical his- 
torians have laboured to establish against him, amounts to this simple 
fact—that he was present at the festiva's to which the green turbans 
invited him. The religious toleration of Bonaparte was a natural 
consequence of his philosophic mind. ; 

“ Without doubt Bonaparte shewed, and with reason, considerable 
deference to the religion of the country. Policy required that he 
sould play the Mussuiman rather than the rigid C ttholic. An expe- 
rienced conqaeror should ever consolidate his triamphs by protecting, 
hy upholding, and even by distinguishing with peculiar tavour the re 
lizgion ota conquered neople. Bonaparte has often assured me, that 
be held it as a principle to consider all religions as established by man, 
but that he respected them all as powerful auxiliaries to the art ot zo- 
veroment. Lam not, however, prepared to say, that he would not 
have changed bis faiih, had the conquest of the East been proposed to 
him as the price of his apostecy. When we were alone, he himself 
was the first to laugh at every thing he might previously have said be- 
fore the grandeesof the country, on the subject of Mahomet, Islam- 
em, or the Koran; but he desired tat his religious rhapsodies might 
be repeated, and even translated into harmonious verse, or sounding 
Arabic prose, in order to conciliate the good will of the natives. The 
soldiers were highly amused with this farce; and if we recollect (he 
religious complexion of the era at which the French troops entered 
Lgypt, the slightest reflection will safiice to convince us that an ha- 
ingue on Christianily or on Islamism, pronounced by a Bishop ora 

lupuii, was to them a matterof equaliudifference. 

“If Bonaparte ever adopted the tone of the Mahometan religion, it 
should be recollected that be spoke asa military and political chief- 
tain in a Mahometan country Ihe satety of Lisarmy, the success of 
hisarms, and consequently bis own personal glory, depended on his 
momentary adoption of such In any other coustry, he 

ould have framed his proclamations, and modelled bis haranaues on 
le same principle. fa India, Ali would have been his detty;—in 
Chibet, Dalai-Lama would have been his idol;—in China, Confucius 
would have been his proptet. 

* With respect to tle ctarge of bis having adopted the Mahometan 
costune—it is true that Bonaparte for amusement ordered a Turkish 
dress to be made tor him. He desired me one day to breakfast with- 
out waiting for him, intending, as te said, to rise a little later than 

vial. In vbout a quarter of an hour aderwards he made his appear- 

ance dressed inhis new costume. He had scarcely been recognised, 

ven he was received wiih a universal shout of laughter. 
his seat with gravity and composnre, bat teit so awkwerdeand soil at 

se in thé® turbarand oriental garb, that he speedily retired to undress 

limselt, and was never afierwards tempted to iavour us withasecond 
representation of the masquerade.” 

Mf. de Bourrienne draw: a lively picture of the sufferings of the 
French army in Egypt, and of the general Ciscontent that prevailed 
imongst the troops, almost amounting to open rebellion against the 

uthority of Bonaparte. * Piag , and famine” had, it 
seems, Wonderfully cooled the warlike ardour of (he Republican he- 
Into what extremes will not over-excitement piunge the crea- 
tures who yet boast that reason has stamped them with ihe image of 
their Maker, and endowed them with the perfection of moral beauty! 
ih se Who had followed the destini [NX ipoleon when the meridian 
i who bad 


rightness of his star was unsulli le c} 








too precious to be 


a language 


ne, pestitc nce 


rues, 





Hics oO. oN 
ed by asin vent hie 


«cquired name and opulence from the favour of one whose smile was | 


} 


tune, and whose praise wus fame—even these bade adieu to the en- 
‘unsiastic feelings which mocked at suffering, while triumph wa 
ind—which had dared all while the perspective of (amine and disease 
vas yetin thé distance—and which now were exchanged for the sel- 
ish desive of sacrificing to their hopes and their fortunes hia to whom 
ey owed hope, fortune, al! !—Allrecreited their momentary ay 
om the altar of seiiail renewed ; 
euy. 


a | 
ai 


stacv 


tieiy bomage to their bidcous 


» discussion of the theo- | 


These ceremonies, | 





| 


| 
} 


She AVotow., 


horror—the future wiih uncertainty avd dismay—should wot produce! 
on his mind a deep and painful impression? ‘The panegyrisi of Na- 
poleon biasphemes his idol, when he would iacense Vis sitine by im- 
puting to im at such a mowent a degree of apathy so unnaioral, | 
Such eulogy is satire. ‘To be truly great, must the feelinzs of human 








—_ — 


“ | 
nature be divorced |’ 
The following ancedote will serve to convey an idea of the charac- | 


ter of the Egyptian Chiefs:— 

“ General Kicber sent on board the Oricut the cherif of Alexandria, | 
Sidy-Mohained el Coraim, arrested by order of Bonaparte, aud eva 
ged with treason. 

“The follo viag senteace was pronounced against him 

“Phe General-in-chief having oblained proots of (he treason o 
Sidy-Mohamed et Coraim, whom he bad loaced with jvours | 
ligations, decrees as follows: 

= Sidy-Moh uned el Cor 
309,000 trancs : 


id ob- 
um iscondemned t ) pay 


in defaatt of payment by him ot th n nituhutio 


within five days trom the publication of the present wruer, tie i i 
demned to be beveaded.’ 
Ty Ont Te ; 1 H . ; 
Coraim wa epair from Aboukir to ( »\ having deman 
and obtained permission to jlead io Silicatlon weainst | hae 











On his arrival at Cao, he wes again rr julred to pay evh iranc 
‘Sa justificati Piishe poscively refused. Lone day siyouied 
him through the me of Veature, « il preter, that, ii he w 
ed to save his ‘ie, he must pes demand made upon { ’ 
that his detection m alit | looked [ wnoreover e@scured mm toat 
the general was determined (o make an « sana pli Coram wa t 
markably Jine-looking man, and his cituation interested i ‘You are 
rich,’ said I to him through Venture, ‘liaereiove make tuts sacrifice 
i * Af,’ said he, with a sneer, ‘it be t y fate tu die wow, nothing can save 
me, and My praslres wou dt sacrificed (o ne purpose ls enol 
my fate to dic, why should Lmuke any sacrifice!’ te was eaccute 
at Cairo, at twelve o'clock at noon, on the Gu of Septenms 17 
his head was exposed in the stree's of the city, with tis i ino 
** Coraiin, Caerif of Alesaadria, coad ied to death ior having 
betrayed the o thor fidelity yoru b hime to the French Republic 
and tor lavingengagedin a (veasoaab pondeuce wiih the Ma 
melucks wiiom lie served in the « pacity OL spy 
“* This isthe purshment re lor traitors and purju 
“ Nothing of Coraini’s wea fouad alter bis execution: he had 
taken his precautions. The exau pe, however, taciiitated the colle 
tion of the subsidies, and intinm d {the ocher Exyptian Crasus, who 
were not altogether such decided al is Coraim Tiree ov four 
millions was speedily raised ior (he supply of the army 
The foilowiog may be taken as a -pectmen of some of the chit-che 





} 


He took | 


} 


i which [ without hesitation acceded. 
| betterappreciate the merit of bis prophecy, [ sh 
| since my arrival at Cairo, [| had been reduced 


of M. de Bourrienn: 
“Towar’ 


smeniowrs 


w middie of September in the same year, Bonapart 


assembled in thie house of Eliev-2 y hall i-dozeu Asiatic Women, of 
whom report spo.e highly on the score of grace and beauty: t 

clumsy tour iowever, soon Obtained ibeir dismissal. A tew days 
afterwards he became violentiy enagioured of Madame Foures, the 
wile of aligutenant of ei intry. Sie was extremely bandsame, ana 
her charms were sull tu ealanced by ihe great seer ity on Layp 
of women formed ou a mode: to please the European iasie, Bona 
parte furnished a honse for her « to the palace of Elly-Bey, wien 
we inhabited. H+ frequently took it into bis head, towords theres 


o'clock, to order ner, a 
er alone with him at seven och 

* This intrigue soon un 
the subject ot general « e 


her house: on sach occasions | 
ud retired at nine 
the standing topic of the quarter, and 


ajion 


went thitu 
' 
cx, a 





“From motives of del y to M. Foures, th neral-in-chief ea- 
trusted him with a mission to tue Directory. That officer accordingly 
embarked at Alexandyi: The vessel on board of which be sailed 
was taken by the English, who, informed of the cause of bis mission 


had the malice to send the envoy back to Ezypt, instead of detaining 
bim prisoner. 

“One of that class of men, who in the east have for ages past 
claimed the privilece of peedictins .atare events with as 
with truth, was, on accouut Of Lda woadertal skill, reconen 
Beaeparte by the proicipal mhabil Cairo, who assured bim th: 
fue personage in question could predut listate w ith certainty. 
parte ordered him to be adinitted, and Venluret 
sent at the interview. Whenthis second Zovonster prepared bimsell 
to commence his jugglery upon Bonaparte, the latter refused, and re- 
quested me io allow the magician to exercise his skill upon 
In order t i 


n, 
trance, i wot 


sndea | 


nt+ oOo. if 
Bona 
net 


ile rp eter was pre 


me, to 
may 
that 
excessive 
the tood 
1 was frightiully 


hat the reader 
id premise, 


! ate ol 


to a 
weakness. The navigation of the Nile, and the ba 
during tWelve days, liad enfeevied me eatremely. 
thin and pale. 

“ After having examined my hands, and felt my pulse and forehead, 
the conjuror assamed an air of composure and sympativ, shrugged 
his shoulders, aud saidto Venture that he did not teel at liberty to ac- 


«t 
fi sol 








quaint me with my destiny. Lintimated to him that he might say 
whatever he pleased, as it was perfectly indifferent tome. After con- 
| siderable difficulty on his pari, and equal olstinacy on mine, be ended 


“{ will here assert, beeause it isa trath to which the testimony of 


1\ouUsanGas ‘ 





bears incontestable eviden m the it 


ench army set foot on the soil of Eeypt, disgust 





| ,ensicty, and dis- 
nient took undivided possession of ali. Prom the moment of th 
rrival of the troops, the bright tiiasions of the expedition had taded,— 


e sad reality alone remained. Wat bitte have [ not 


r lamentation 































rd from Murat, from Lanne ‘thier, from Dessicres—from 
These incessant, immoderat inq@ ill-timed cos in $ 
imed the aspect of open rebellion against athou A 
parte, whom they deeply and who Vv Océ il eC 
ayed into the expression of severe r wh, and the viole i in 
temperate sallies. Proud self-sufficiency of human n ( al 
Msensibility to human soffering! 1 ent i i u, 
at would sacrifice friends, fortune, ¢ the dreams of ambi 
on, and the glory of the Repaiitic! How lows »youthen iallen 
llow cor temptible then any eared those Vime sentiinents that exist 
> 1 the f ney of the poet, glow ith: ¢? u i 
the reveries of the patriot by his fite-side, « wi 
rsures of existence, and a st 4 tk ! yt 
eign end pestilentia! so'!, await the exile { Mt ) i 
m Each now thouzit of Prance hi tiot é 
ne, perhaps—fshall [ speak oat 7)—of the opera '—All J 
impossible to reconcile themsetves to the idea ofa paration m 
vilch seemed destined to ternal. 
Bonaparte himself was overwhelmed on learn'ng the terrible cata 
yi t Aboukir—{ Ne!sou’s victory of the Nile |—theJvirning u 
eel Sy ite of the ener ry ol his character, haw « id 1 nave 
I t ver the shock inflicted on him by so many divasters. To 
paunial se ation caus \ w thl-timed com ATA ‘ 
ivazement of his companions in arms, was added lity a 
ive, and irreparable evil. His pers r ‘ ied pto 
te ata single glance its fatal cor All communica- 
ti Prince wascut of. No other ai retarn 9 t, than 
e trom which the conqneror of It ily t wilh yr—with des 
-% disgraceful capitulation with an exasperaicdf{oe. No chance 


islet. (and this blow was to him the most terrible of all) no bope 
mained of preserving his conquest. At the very moment too when 
ais 


disastrous blow was strack, he meditated the project of returning 
.o France for the purpose of demanding reinforcements. Was it to be 
Specicd that these uaited considerations—t!.c pre 


by informing me, that’ in two mouths thedar 
ine into ifs bosom. 

* IT thanked diim for the 
we were alone, Bonaparte s 


id of kgypt would receive 


When 


» 


informat and he was dismissed 
id to we, * Weil, what think vou of thet 


on, 


I replied, ‘ that the save ran no great risk at compromising his reputa- 
tion, by announcing my lust moments. Cousidermg the state under 
Which [ suffered, and ti | ability was that E shoald die. Jlowever, 

sid [. ‘if Louis 0. ids me the wine | have applied for, L do not! 


despair of coming round.’ ; 
* The art of im ing wpon mankind hpe trom tine tmmemorial 


formed a considerable part of science of government, au 1 in this ad- 
mirable art Bo uape 


»_Was woicottestion v of the tiret or- 


a pro rent 





ph r. De negics ed no opportunity of shewing off ti e superiority of 
France before the Ecvnuans. But ot happened more than once, that 
theiy siroole unaided t te meerted his Mancwuvres to thas eflect. 

| * Some davs aiter the visit of the pretended mazcinn of whom I 

i have jist made hiot ’ le mention, L nape rie conceived the idea 

jot playing conjuror a cainst ¢ ior, it [may use such an expression. | 
For this purpose he inviied the princip il shercks to be present at some 

< hemical experiments which it was prope od tt VM. Berthotlet should 

j make. Bonapari EKXpecte ita enjoy Urew vtovumument. liowever. ! 
the many wondertid treasmutati s oi liquors, electric shocks, and 
gaivanic é » seis t took piace mee lo cause them not the 
slightest surprise: they wi 4 ons of the skilful clrenmist 
With the most mortilyine j nrbvir y frov When Bertaol- 
let had finished, the oi ji-Bekry replicd tu thin through the inter 
iweter, ‘ your exjproriuie tS aie Ajeet bul €an luey effect that H shall 
be at Marge and here at the same tostan Berthotlet answered with 
4 shrug ‘Le that case ved » sh ‘, you wre not altogelner a 

myjuror.’ ; 

Masacre of the J vere at .! - ('n the arrival of the prison 
ers, Beauliarnois and Croisier received the most severe reprimands 
But the wischief jone 1 it now became neceseary to dectce 
the fate of about ythousand men. The two aids-de-camps alleged 
ig their deience that they had en surrounded by a bost of enemies 
and that Bonapa himself had recommended them to use their exer- 
lhons to assuage the carnage 

“ & council was eid iu the tent of the General-in-chief, to delibe- 
rate on the measure proper to be a lopted in this emergency "lhe 
members remained loug iu consultativu Without agrec.ng upon any 


| 


sent replete with’ gress throughout the camp: 


final decision. 

“The third day arrived, and no feasible meisa-e, } 
ever desired, covid be suggested for tire preservation of the unfortu- 
nate prisoners. Insubbordination and mutiny were making rapid pro- 


the evil was yarly 


sow ardently so- 








iucreasing—the | 





5! 


Od apostle j= the danger was imminent. ‘The fatal sen- 
au) Was prosounced and executed on the tepih ol March, 
The assertion that the Lgypdans were seperaied from other prisoners 
is incerree( ; tere Were ov oiler prisoners, 

“Many ol te wretched prisoners composing one of the columns 
hat were marched for execution to the aside, suceecded in swim- 
ming to some rocks whose stance trom the shore prot cted thera 
row the aiasqueiry of the treops. The soldiers grounded their arms 
upon the sand, and to induce their victinns to retorn, employed the 
signals of peace and reconciliotion in nse ar ong the Egvpians. The 


remedy see 


i 


tenceul ad 








jatler sw nen tuwards the shore, which ¢ ey were never destined to 
macnn WwW ree 

“Lt confine myseli to these details of the dreadiul sacrifice which 
necessity im y required, and of which Thad the misfortune to 
be an e wilnes Otoer pens tion mine have done mon emple ju 
tice to the t iu rative, and bave spared me the angui of por 
traying a ‘ ction of w bh, vivid. as when U first be 
iol even at ‘ pert vd, pParaivzes My tacu, Ww rmuld to 
God th ate Obl t that day of blood ret rd me inadequate 

» trace even thes | ceteh of its horrora' Ail (the mayination 

n conceiwe HM despair—and ccoath—aust tall ine Tably 

rheok Ube hi ‘ ty 

On pea i et L have ced the truth—the whole truth. 
I was present at all the diseussios i! the conterences—at all the 

iheratior It is needl fo state that id bad no voice on the occa 

, Lat Lowe ruth to de hat tie cesu t Of the debates 

© ym oo ja whoch the army was placed =the seare:ty of provisions 

w exuausted state of our forces in the audst of a country where each 
individual was a ce rate | these consi ati would have es 
torted my consent to the neral decision, had ty essed a vole On 
the question. None but those who witnessed that dreadful day. 
eau jorm @ just Couceptoa of he hormble nee ty in Which we were 

wced 

In the eat | wot miseries Of war, it oF ! to he reckoned 
vive the t t ‘ 1 nee »trequent oc- 
curr ¢, ia w t \ e | isted amongst ! 
j ol the ¢ t i! j ‘ eu ests i bn ‘ ibeed t 
the general goo aha { } t { ities be forget 
fen VWVohether ( ' | fion hieh Bona ute 
Vas placed } miyi i bors 1, 1 rea uu, O; Tatler 
ny tiem Conviclon, ont jp i ' i yond all th 
biidy of change yor ¢ Lae ve! i « Nay cou be ob- 
tuined til the co t stn ' ton | inced their de 
$i¢ withouta di ent at l tu ver i usticeto dé 
clare, that a reluctant ¢ sont was tw 0» Nepoleon till mat 
ers were atthe last extremity nd { of the speetat who wit 
ssed (he massacre, none perhaps tell ay that ior Litiorness could 

.¢ mpared with Lig 

* ft was alter the of J tthe pl ¢ began to manifest it 
self with the most inten Violence fn the count yY uvoul Syria, we 
lost by the contagion tre vento ¢ it hundred men Sir Walter 

oll say sthat divine ve ance, mt pe « ¢ plague pursued 
us forthe massacre, Did it never oecurto the romanti torian thy 
Providence micht have found it muelh more pleto pervent the me 

re than to ret it? J wuse ve that Kleber's divi 
ion bad tubibed at Lamietiat ej oF this trghttal malady whieh 
leveloped itsel! 1 communicated i nlagiou on th march : it in 

ct comp hu fomye 

if / heof ( (jn ft A |, General Caf 
fare! o well ke r lise ' j i emed tor bl 

tent yas stan r ‘ ( h | ‘ hia hip; thus 
opposing a sort of ec erpoise tout convenience whit iis wooden 
lez isioned | In this ide his ¢ pase the 
trench. lew ed { th fatal pre 
cision. missed se vce) i 14 ' pstion he pared 
nv attention; an few ‘ w vas fractured 
by a ball. Ima myput iw ’ ty. ‘The general 

urvived but cight Bonsparte vie Din tn has Lent regaharhy 
twieeaday. -Ofis o , seconded by ais » pes i trlendship for 
Caffarelli, induced ¢ yremain With him alinost constantly A short 
tine before he breathed his last. he sa ome, ‘my dear Dourrienne, ft 
hegof youto read me Voltsire’s Pretace to the wii of Laws’ (Vins 
pritdes Lo When I returned to Bonaparte's teat, he esked me 
how Caffarelli was. * His last hour approach he requested me to 
read him Vol ’s Prefece to the Spiritot Law Ile is now asleep 

‘Bab! he wishedto hear thet preface! bow odd Bonaparte then 
visited him ; but he was still asleep. Tretarned to bis tent and received 
iis last breat vhich he gave up with the uftaust tranquility His 
oss excited the most lively regretthroughout the whole army, and wa 

long considered irreparable by men Ulustrious from their birth and stae 
tion, and stillinore distinguished by the unequivocal advantages o, 
talent, ¢ irage, and ¢ salted minds.’ 

“We arrived at Tentoura on 20th of May. The heat that day was 
excessive, aud produced universal discouragement. Our losses in sick 
and wounded, since we had quitted Acre, were already considerable 
Tae prospective belcre us was most gloomy. Searcely had we wr 


‘Tentoura, whea Bon parte order d hist 


Ile s immoned met at 
U if 


entto be got ready 
won, the imevila’ 
ictated to mean order that every body 
4, acd that the horers, mules, aod camels should be 
and wounded who howed signs of Ufe. ‘ Take 

Scorcely had [ returned to the tent when Vigogne, 

, advanced, and with his 


id, with a degree of pre-occuy 
ile elfect of ituation, he d 
sivuld go on { 


riven tu the si 


hat lo Berthier’ 


; 
{ sail 
n atal 


Bonaparte’s ecuye hand to his hat— General, 
uhat} jou reserve f irscl lu the first movement of anges 
whieh Uiis Gucetion excited, Bonaparte raised bis whip, aad struck the 
luck!ess ¢ ra vivieut Liow oa the lace, adding ia a voice of Usunder, 

Let ¢ ! yon foot, i——e; myseli the feet. Do you not 
know the order?) Begone 

“We s pla Cecerea on the md M ¥y.en ! marche ! the whole of 
the fol! , nielt Towards day-bre a fellow concealed ina 


{i (ive sem was within a lew yards of us ou our right,) 
d bisasusket almost in the face of Bonaparte, who bad fallea 





miecen on his’ hore IT was close to him Vie wood was searched, 
the assassin selacd without dificalty, and the order given to es@eate 
bim on the spot. Fe men pushed i foWa ihe sea, whieh was 
close to us 1 dis reed their carbiues at hin. ‘The four carbines 
ali mised free-a circumstance that must be attributed to the damp- 
ness of the night. The Syrian, profiting by this occurence, instantly 
plan the sea, and swam with amazing rapidity and agility to a 
rock sul ly remote from his pursuers to prevent any of the troop 
who all J Lim they pasecd) from Killiag bim. Bonaparte 
nucened hist . , lesired me to wait for Kieber, whose division 
tormed thes i m hunot what i uappened, and recom- 
mena iin } ce arout I piesu.oe be Gidel ¢ ventually have 
maid the forfeit of his attempt with his life.’ 

Ve anti TD that the sui if these Met irs will contain some 
unousd ‘ j many nove | interpretations on events, the ori- 

1 of whichis, to this day, a mystery From the station which M. de 
Bourricnne has occupied, we pre-ume that materials at least will not 
be wanting: hie task will be to shape them into form. ‘The historian 
vho would reud-r his labours useful to the world, must narrate events 
with trath, and be abundantly provided with matter of a ature to es- 


cule peu Cuibrs y- 
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THE WAY TOGET A HUSBAND. 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, May 2. 
TRIAL FOR BIGAM) 
At a quarter past ten o'clock, ou Sunday, the Judges entered an@ 
took their seats on the Bench. 
When the case of the King, at the 
ander versus Georgiana Lear, which 
come on 


osecution of William Alex..- 
boa been Gzed for tits dey, 
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wer appeored in Court at a few mingies past ten o'clock. 
She was, ae on the first dey, accompanied by her mother, and her 
solicitor, Mr. Halt, and was very elegantly attired in a puce-colbured | 
pelisse, fashionable velvet bonnet, surmounted Ly a veil, dec. 

Mr. Jackson siated the ease for the prosecution. The lady at the 
bar is the denzbter of the late Mr. George Breton, who has been a 
member of « tightly resnectabie profession, and who resided in the 
city of Cork, bul having also a house in Dublin, in Lower Mouat-st., 
where the prisouer at the bar resided. Early in life sie became ac 
quainted with Ler first husband, who was in the limen-hall; she Was 
about eighteen years of age when the intimacy commenced, whieh | 
shor(ly alierwards ended in a marriage, on the 2dof July, 1812, io 3B: 
Peter's Charch, in this city The prisoner and her husband Jived to- 
eether as man ond wile lor several years, and had many children; b it 
t regret to have to stave, that previous to the birth of her last child, 
some levities were discovered on her part, enda separation was the 
consequence. Five cliidren were the fruits of this marriece the 
period of the separation was about 1@2) or 1682. Mr. Lear, feeling 
afflicted and disappointed at these disagreeable circamstances, leit the 
country, and bits lived since for the greater part at the other side of the 
water; but IP will sinew by evidence that he has been in Ireland within 
avery short period. ‘The og with whom Mrs. Lear has entered 
into the second sce is Mr. William Alexander, a gentleman ad- 
vanced in year, ot considerable opulence; and I regret to men- 
tion that, atter ber separation from her husband, the lady at the bar as- 

sociated herself with several persons in thistown. She lived at Rich. 





ibe 


bu 


mond-place, anu was so circum tanced as to form a connexion of 
some sort or other with Mr. Alexander, and set abont contriving 
means of obtaining an introduction to him Mr. Alexander had been 


' 
all of | 
Mrs. Lear, however, set her eye 

desirable object to forma con- | 


a widower for several years, bat hada number of children, 
whom are warried aud settled in bile 


upon hin, and thovglit he would be a 


nexion with She wrote hima letter for that purpose, which {I will | 

read; itis warked “ private and confidential,”’ and is as follows :— 
PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL.) | 

“ To Alerander, bey ' 





© Sir—f trust you will excuse the liberty T take in addre 
which I do with t! t con*idence, and fee! convinced, as it is to 
a gentleman I write, tuat [ may make my wind quite easy. Being 
leit a widow, with one litte girl, Lam at present in much need of 
peeuniary assistance, aud as [should not require you or any person to 
assist me Wiihoul their first calling at my lodgings, where I could offer | 
one of the best securivies, should it be required, tor the payment of any 
sum their kindoess would prompt them to assist me with. When 
walking with my lilile girl the other day, IL lad the honour of meeting 
vou in Sackville-street, Dut wanted sufficient resolution to have address- 
ed you persona ly, although I thought you knew me when I passed 
From the respectability of my friends, and being so young a woman 
I should drea landerous tongue of calumny bear of this ap- | 
plication, lest it might be interpreted to my disadvantage—so I need 
pot again, I feel, impress upon you how sincerely obliged IT should be | 
(even should yuu pote siion me,) neverto mention this subject or my | 
name, which | now subscribe, and remain your obedient servant, } 

“GEORGIANA LEAR. | 
so good as to say by the bearer w hether | 
you will cali, andthe day, should you du so, that I may be at home. 
~ «19, Diamond, Gloucester-street, Saturday morning 

She here introduced to Mr. Alexander as a widow with one little | 
girl; and in both these respects her statement is not the fact; she was | 
ret a widow, aod she was the mother of five children, all living; but 
such is the way in which she thiuks proper to introduce herself to the | 
notice of Mr. Alexander; he not having any knowledge of the writer, 
was surprised at receiving this communication, and he conceived it | 
right to reply to it immediately, which he did as follows: — 

** Mr. Alexander presests his compliments to Mrs. Lear; he receiv- | 
ed ber private and cx nfidential letter, but as he has not money to lend | 
on securities, or otherwise, he conceives that were he to avail himself 
of Mrs. Lear's invitation, it might consume some of her time, which, | 
of course, sie would be disposed to employ to a more advantageous 
purpose. He frees this note, best she should be trom home when the | 
postinan should happen to call with it.” 

This letter or note was sent through the post, and was delivered at the 
prisoner’s residence ; Dut it would not do; the lady was determined 
to obtain the so-much-desired interview, and she wrote the following 
letter to Mr. Alexander; it bears the post mark of the 2d December, 


1S28. 


‘ing vou, 
- ulmos 


lid the 


oP, §.—Will you be 


“ Tuesday, Eight o'clock in the morning. 
© ——ewe Alexander. E7., North Circular Road 

Mrs. Lear presents bee compliments to Mr. Alexander, and returns 
him thanks in the handsomest manner, for bis polite attention to an- 
swering her note; aud in reference to bis abservation of mis-spending 
her time, begs to assure him she will be perfectly at leisure to-mor- 
row, at the hour be first signified his intention of calling on her, when 
sue would tully explain the origin of her first taking the liberty of in- 
troducing herself to him by letter, which will much oblige; or should 
Mr. Alexander be not disengaged at that hour, she will however, en- 
treat of him to do so when at leisure, as she shall now feel herself most 
unpleasantly situated until le does her that honour. With respect to 
the loan she required, ste only begs he will aceept her apology for 
meationing the subject, which she will further explain when Mr. 
Alexander calls at ber lodgings, when she requests he will be so good 
as to hand her the letiers, not doubting his bonour and promise, as a 
gentleman, and his shall also be returned to him. 

« P. 8.—Mrs. Lear begs to say she feels obliged for Mr. Alexander's 
consideration respecting the letter; but as she is seldom out, the pre- 
caution Was unnecessary. When Mr. Alexander sees Mrs. Lear he 
will re ise a neighbour, as during her husbaed’s lifetime her house 
was hot tar removed from his.” 

Mr. Alexander ouly replied to the first letter; he did not answer 
this, and accordingly she gonceived it well to try again, and she writes 
the following :— 

* Mr. Alexander wil! extremely oblige Mrs. Lear, if he will give her 
a call this evening, in order to explain herself more fully respecting 
her application, which will much oblige.” 

This was delivered by a messenger; but Mr. Alexander wrote ano- 
ther letter to her, as follows :— 

«Mr, Alexander presents his compliments to Mrs. Lear, and having 
addressed het on Monday last, be refers her to what he there wrote, 
as an answer to the letter she sent him on the following day. Mr. Al- 
exander never had any acquainiauce with Mrs. Lear; be wishes to 
apologise for bis pot accepting ber invitation. If, however, she would 
appoint any day, at one o clock, Mr. Alexander would be pleased to 
see her at his house, where she can lay the subjects before bin, which 
she appears so Very aixious to do.” 

This request to the lacy, to come to his house, was precgely what 
she wanted, and soe avuiled herself of the opportunity—went to the 
house, where she ‘i.d (he pleasure of seeing Mr Alexander; and laid 
her circumstances betore him, in such a manner, and painted her mis- 
fortunes and sufferings 9 colours so glowing, as to leave a very forci- 
ble impression on his mind. She again cailed, and so well did she 
play ber part, that the impression waxed stronger. I believe the lady 
to be aperson O% Very cng ging manners: her apearance is, certainly 
extremely prepossessing and with these advantages, she did excite in 
Mr. Alexander's bosom feelings rather of a stronger kind than those of 
mere compassion, as he mace her, on that occasion, a present of ten 
euineas.—- She eonsta tly stated herself to be the widow of John Lear, 






THe Avion. 


she was treated by her family as the wife of Lear. Mr. Alexander di- 
rected her attention to that; yoo told me, said he, you were a widow, 
and huw comes it you are the wite of John Lear? She said it was 
only # mistake; and such washer power over him that her story was 
credited, The Learned Geatieman read the following letter :— 
Friday evening. 
“ William Alexander Esq., Richmond place. 

*: Bear Sir—I feel much gratified ut the interest you appear to take 
in me, I shall say nothing in my own praise but this—that [have aheart 
capable of estimating worth such as your's. I should fect pleasure in 
writing the particulars you wish respecting me: and your kind appro- 
bation of the three productions of mine already written, would give 
me courage to do so—bat that I think the copy of my dear father’s will, 
written by Mr. Dunn, is sufficient in itself, and which I beg. at your 
leisure, you will peruse. I beg to add that your regard so long as 
shall flatter myself with its possession, will give me that value for my- 
self which early sorrow had almost made me forget to feel. Your's 
most truly, * GEORGIANA LEAR. 

* P.S.—The inclosed is so much soiled 
sending it to you.’ 

At this period, so fascinated was he, that he declaredto her that his 
Visits were honourable 
to town, and she thought it her duty to eccelerate the match. 
learned Counsel then procecdedto give wn account of the 
of the marriage as appeared in evidence 


The 


celebration 


The first witness called was George Lear, examined by Mr. IHamur- 
| ToN—Hlas a brother called Jolin Lear, who is a married man, 


Withes 
was present at the marriage, which was about July, 1512 

‘To whom was your brothee married ’—To Georgiana Breton. 

Look towards the bar, and see if that lady be there. Witness—I see 
her person, but § cannot see her face. 

Here the prisoner was directed to raise her veil, which, having done, 
the witness stated that he thought that the lady in question was her, 





| but he had not seen her for the last eight years. 


Judge Vasorceun—Isthat the person—have you any doubt as to her 
identity ? ‘The witness after again looking at the prisoner, replied that 
he had none, and proceeded—Was present at the marriage, which 


took place in Peter's Church, and, to the best of bis belief, the cere- | 


mony was performed by the Rev. Mr. Maturin, they resided after the 
marriage in Gardiner-street, and lived together as man and wife ; there 
was issue of the marriage five children, now alive. 

Did you ever happento beara report that your brother was dead? 
Witness—I did hear such areport. 


Did you hear that once? Iheard it various times, but I did not credit 


it; I saw itin a newspaper, and [ heard it different times. 

When was it you first heard it I think it was about eight years ago. 

The Counr—Your brother was then out of the kingdom, and the re- 
port was that he had died abroad ? Witness—Yes. 

Mr. Benserr—This lady bas lived in Ireland ever since? I heard 
that she was occasionally in England, but I do not know that of my 
own knowledge. 

The Rev. James Armstrong examined—Identified the ‘prisoner as 
Mrs. Lear. and deposed to his knowledge of the parties; their five 


children had been all baptised by him. He had recommended the chil- | 


dren to Miss M’Cready. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rotteston—Heard reports of John Lear's 
death long ago, and certainly Lelleved him to be dead from those 
reports. 

Some other witnesses were then examined, whose evidence went to 
shew that tor the last seven years the prisoner lad been ignorant of her 
husband’s still living. {It also appeared that she had never received a 
farthing of the enauity promised her by her husband, John Lear, at 
their separation. 

The Rev. Frederic Bridges, Curate of George's parish, deposed as 
to the celebration by him of the marriage between tle prisoner and Mr. 
Alexander. 

The Jury having retired for about ten minntes, returned a verdict of 
Not Guilty,’ and the prisoner was forthwith discharged, to the great 
joy of her new husband. 





———— oe 


SUNIMAryY. 


The London Times of May 20, contains a report of the argument of 
a case in the court of King’s Banch, in many respects similar (o the ar- 
rest of Stephenson in this country. A bill had been found against Mrs. 
Susannah Scotttor perjury in Weilestey trials. A warrant was issned 
for her arrest, and placed inthe hands of an officer, she being at the 
time in Brussels under a feigned name. The officer discovered her re- 
treat, and gave information thereof to the authorities of the country 
and of the warrant he bad for ber arrest.—Upon this the government of 
the Netherlands ordered her to be conveyed to the frontiers, and there 
delivered up to the officei, who conveyed herto England. Mr. Chitty 
moved for her discharge on the ground that she had been illegally ar- 
rested; this was opposed by Mr. Brougham, and the court after argu- 
ment, discharged the rule. The Lord Chief Justice (Tenterden) stated 
in his opinion that, 

“ He thought at the time the defendant was originally brought before 
him,and he was still of the same opinion, that if she had been brought 
here out of the kingdom of the Netherlands contrary to the law of 
that country, an objection might be made to her having !::en illegally 
taken; but it belonged to the foreign country to vindicate its own law, 
and the party being brought over here against ber will, did not relin- 
quish her right to call upon the persons who had illegally arrested to 
answer for their conduct in this country. It must, however, be as- 
sumed, after what had been stated by Ruthven in his affidavit, that the 
detendant had been sent from Brussels under the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the Netherlands. His Lordship certainly knew of nocase 
where a party charged with misdemeanour only, had been arrested ina 
foreign country in order to be committed, but there were several cases 
of felony, in which such a mode of proceeding had been adopted; 
and he (Lord Tenterden) did not very well know how to distingnish 
between the two cases—If a party arrested another in a foreign 
country illegally, and without the authority of the government of that 
country, Where such authority was necessary, his Lordship thought 
that the verdict of the jury in this country, in such a case, woald teach 
the party in future. So inthe present case, if the defendant had been 
illegally taken out of the kingdom of the Netherlands, or had been im- 
properly treated by the officer who arrested her, she would have her 
remedy by action in this country. The question, however, for the 
Court now to determine was, vet whether she had been improperly 
taken at Brussels, bat whether, being in this country, and charged with 
the commission of a crime, the court was not bound to take care that 
she should not be liberated without giving the usual bail. He (Lord 
Tenterden) was clearly of opinion that it was the duty of the Court te 
require such bail, otherwise the ends ot public justice might be de- 
feated. , 

Mr. Jastice Littledale (Mr Justice Bayley absent) dissented from the | 
opinion of Lord Tenterden. 

Mr. Justice J. Parke concurred in Lord Tenterden’s opinion, and the 
rule was discharged. 





that | almost lresitate in} 


About this period the prisoner's mother came | 





Owing to the time necessary for registering the freebolders under thy 
new act, it is said that the Clare election cannot at soonest take Place 
before the 15th of July. 

A match has been eke between nine gentlemen of Oxford 
sity and nine gentlemen of Cambridge University, for 500 guineas 
side, to row two miles against the current, in Henley Reach on the 
10th ot June. The Cambridge geatiemen have an eigtt-onred 
now building ” Scari and Son, Westminster-bridge. It is 45 fee’ 
| long, and is ordered to such a nicety that the Cambridge gentleme, 
| were weighed before the boat was put oa the stocks. 
| The Pope, it is said, has announced to those around him, and to Some 
| foreigners of distinction, that he wished to signatize his £Vernmen 
| by a measure which would bring back to the bosom of the churet 
| many strayed flocks ; that fora long time be had been thinking of 4), 
|meansto abolish celibacy amongst the priesthood; and that, sine: 
| Providence had placed him in a situation to undertake this enterprise 
| he should bring forward this important affair at the first CONVOCALIon ¢ 
| the College of Cardinals. , 





| New Pyrome'er.—A new air-thermometer has been invented by Mr 
| Pouillet, tor tie purpose of measuring degrees of heat in very hig; 
temperatures; an object hitherto of very difficult attainment, p, 
means of this instrumemt it has been ascertained, that the heat ¢ 
melted silver is 1,677"; of a melted mixture of the part gold and thre. 
parts silver, 1,003°, and of melted pure gold, 2,096°. 4 
Modern Authors —It has been calculated, that at present, exclusive > 
occasional writers, there are upwards of five thousand authors jp 
| Great Britain, who rely solely on the prodactions of their brains fo» 
subsistence. Of these a considerable number are connected with th, 
periodical press, in its various gradations, from the dignified quarteriy 
and monthly publications to the daily eplemeral of four pages, whic) 
lives its little hour and perishes forever. Of the aggregate number o 
authors, it is presumed that not more than five hundred enjoy the com. 
tort and respectability to which they are entitled by their talents, and 
the industry with which these are exercised. It is also found, that, 
in most occupations, those who labour bardest obtain the most scanty 
remunerations. : 


The blockade of the Dardanelles has been extended to the Gulph oj 
| Contessa, a line of Coast nearly two hundred miles from the mouth ¢ 
| the Dardanelles. The blockade, however, has not, either in its or} 
ginal or more extended scale, produced the ettect for which it was de 
clared—the preventing supplies of grain from reaching Gonsiantinople 


Death of the Bishop of Oxford.—We regret to announce the deat; 
of the Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Charies Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford 
which took place on Saturday last.—June 3. 

The London Silk-Weavers.—We regret to state that the destructioy 
of property in Bethnal-green was renewed on Sunday night and Mon 
| day morning last, with greater determination on the part of the de. 
| spoilers than heretofore. Not content with demolishing the silk and 
warp in the loons, they actually destroyed, with heavy crow-bars, thy 
looms and all thy apparatus wsed in the manufacture of silk. The pro 
perty of one manufacturer, to the amount of upwards of £150, wa: 
entirely destroyed.—Lirerpool Times. 


The Brazilian Loan.—The Brazil loan, which has engaged so much 
| attention, bas been finally settled, in terms equally advantageous unde 
actual circumstances to Brazil, the capitalists and bondholders. As j 
is stipulated that the whole sum thus raised shall be applied to the pay 
ment of the dividends, and provision tor the sinking fund of the torme 

loan of £3,000,000, as well as of the present, the bondholder is secur 
of his dividends for at least a vear anda half, whilst the remittance: 
| fromthe northern provinces of Brazil, which continue to be made at 

high rate of exchange, being lett at the disposal of the Brazilian leg: 
tion, and remitted back to the capitalin bills or specie, cannot fail to 
| produce the most beneficial effect on the curremcy and foreign excliang' 
| of that city, which at present are in such a deteriorated state. ‘ 

| The Manchester Gazette.—Atter an existence of thirty-four years, 
| during which, we believe, it caused great loss, if not insolvency, { 
| every successive proprietor, the Manchester Gazelte bas ceased to by 
| published. "This day week the last number issued from the press. We 
| record this fact simply as one of some interest in connexion with the 
local history of Manchester. 


Smuggling.—On Mondey last Geo. Sinclair, an Orkney pilot, was 


| brought before the magistrates at the Public-oflice, charged with smug 

gling 40tbs. of manufactured tobacco, from on board the Maria, a vesse! 
which had just arived from Holland; and William Alexander, a black, 
for smuggling 7lbs. of negrohead tobacco, and 5Sibs. of cigars, from on 
board the John Wells, from Savanuah, of which vessel he was cook 
Both the prisoners were remanded until Saturday, in order that the 
instructions of the Commissioners of Customs as to their prosecution 
might be obtained.—Lirerpool, June 3. 


A vessel, called the Sarah, Captain Chrystie, has just entered the 
St. Katherine Docks, London from Sincapore, with a cargo of Indian 
produce of greater value than ever arrived in Europe. Upon a mode. 
rate computation, the cargo has been estimated at upwerds of £250, 
000, to which may be added, £20,000 as the value of the ship and 
freight. 


The Season of Crime in Rome.—It is a fact, confirmed by long obser. 
vation, that in Rome the period of penance and fasting is the period o' 
crime. Almost every deliberate murder, or other crime of sufficien' 
magnitude to involye capital punishment, is committed at this serson 
Onthe other hand, crimes of such enormity rarely occur during th 
period of games and festivals. ‘Che joyous spirit which then prevails 
moderates the bad passions of the Romans, and appears even to ele- 
vate and purify their character. These results afford important male 
rials for reflection ; and, perhaps, a fair comparison, in this respect, o! 
the Roman people with the saturnine inhabitants of northern Europe, 
would be somewhat unfavourable to the latter. 


» Speakers of the House of Commons.—Although disused in two o@ 
three recent circumstances, it was for centuries the castom of the 
Speakers elect of the House of Commons to descant in strong dis 
paragement of their own abilites, when called to the chair. Sir Chris 
topher Yelverton was singularly eloquent on such an occasion, as we 
learn from Serjeant D’Ewes’s “ Journal,” under the date 1507: “ Your 
Speaker,” said be, ‘ought to be aman big and comely, stately and 
well-spoken, his voice great, his carriage majestical, his nature laugh 
ty, and his purse plentiful and heavy. But contrarily, the stature 
my body is small, myself not so welhaguhen. my voice low, ary car 
riage lawyer-like, and of the common fashion, my nature soft and 
bashful, my purse thin, light, aud never yet plentiful.” This apology 
was as usual disregarded: and Yelverton filled the Speaker's ses 
without detracting from its dignity.—Londiniana. 


A nobleman is issuing checks upon the Worksop bank, of the valae 
of one pound. It appears they are circulated in eu of one poupd 
notes. We have seen one of them, which is very neatly printed, and 
was, we believe. received from a shop-keeper in the neighbourhood 
If this practise shon!d become universal, what will be the effect of tbe 





The House of Commons, it is supposed will adjourn on Friday. to} 
enable the Lords to passthe bills then before them, soon after which 
both Houses will be prorogued.—June 4 


The Emperor Nicholas was crowned King of Poland on the 24th | 





and of course « person of unblemished character; he desired her to 
give an account of hers Ifin writing; but instead of doing so, she 
represented to him that it would be much more satisfactory to give | 
him a copy of her father’s will which she sent him. and in which it 
appeared she had been lefta‘tegacy. In this will she was called the 


| 3,000,000 florins, or nearly£ 300,000 sterling 





wie of Joba Lear: which was most importent, as it goes to show that 


May. It is saidthatthe crown which he wore at the ceremony cost | 

It was necessary to in- | 
cur this expense. as the crown which encircled the heads of the elec- 
tive Sovereigns of the Polish Commonwealth would not suit the Rus. 
sian Autocrat, and besides, had disappeared amid the revolutions to | 
which Poland had been exposed. This is the only coronation which | 
the Poles bave witnessed for the last 70 years. ; 





small note bill?’—Nottingham Review. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence is still so much indispo 
sed as to be unable to make his appearance in public. He is afficted 
bya combination of disorders, which require rest, seclusion, and se 
vere abstinence 

The members of the London Pitt club dined, on Thursday, at Mer 
chant-Tailors’-hall. It wasa triennial commemoration of the bir’ 
Mr. Pitt, and from 259 to 300 noblemen and gentlemen attended Tb? 
Earl of Harewood was in the chair, and his lordship and the Ear o 
Eldon were the only speakers oa the oceasion. 

On Friday week the anuiversary of ‘ne asylum for the Deaf and 
Duusb was beid a. the City of Londog Tavern, the Deke of Gloacet 
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is Royat Highness made » forcible appent ie favour 
or in tbe course of the evening nearly £500 were 


to the House of Commons from the Hundred of Black- 
io take in immediate consideration the 
contained 31,800 signa- 
tures, and measared 87 feet of six columns wide. 

On Wednesday the 20th ult. the inhabitants of Ayr, N.B., were | 
shrown into the atmost consternation by a grave phenomenon. While | 
the grave-digger of the “Aull Kirk’’ was busy et his vocation, he per- 
ceived the earth at the bottom oi the grave to be on fire. This mar- 
lous circumstaace was witnessed by numbers who instantly assem: | 
vied. Heof the spade threw out earth and stone, whieh actually 
burnt the grass in the Kirk-yard. Upon investigation, it appeared, 
chat the earth and a kind of ironstone, which exhibited the phenome- | 
non longest, had been strongly satarated with phosphorus supplied by 
the bones, and ignited by tbe triction of the spade or exposure to the 
atmosphere 

An elderly woman, named Arabella Henrich, died about a fortnight 
ico, in Blandford-street. Portman-square, whose penurious habits | 
vere of the most eccentric nature. She occupied a smal! room in the 





vel 


house of agreen-grocer, who was generally induced by her to supply 


wo pennyworth of meat from his family joint, upou which she dined. 

‘To her friends she always pleaded the most abject poverty, and fre- 
quently induced persous who calléd upon her to send out for coals 
and provisions, ot which she appeared to be in absolute want. She 
eldom allowed her apartment to be cleansed, or even her bed to be 
made. At her death, money, it is said, amounting to £5,000, was dis- 
covered in a cellar and cnpboard which were appropriated to her use, 
ind of which she kept'the key. A quantity of gold, in guineas and 
sovereigns, was found in several tea kettles, and in the cupboard was 
vn immense roll of bank-notes. Several other articles of value were | 
discovered, and between the bed and sacking a will was found, by 
vhich the bulk of her property was bequeathed to persons living in 
the city. 

Furn- ont Exrtraordinary.—On Thursday morning at the sound of the 
Methodist Chapel bell, the streets of the peaceable village of Over 
Darwen were immédiately filled, chiefly by married men. The cause 
of this sudden assemblage wasa striking against the price of milk. They 
would have it dropped—New milk from 2d. to 1d.; blue milk from 1d. | 
19 1-2d.; buttermilk from 1d. to 1-4d. Some of the worthy farmers 
immediately complied with the reduction, declaring that they would | 
either have their land lower or “ give itup.”— Manchester paper. We 
understand that a strike against the price of milk bas also taken place 
in Burnley, Colne, and that neighbourhood ; where the farmers can | 
now get unly 3-4d. per quart for skimmed milk, and 1 1-4d., or, at most, | 
11-2 for new. Our informant says he saw six quarts of buttermilk | 
measured out for a penny.—Preston Chronicle. 

A public sale of Bengal raw siik is about to take place in Manchbes- 
‘er. ‘The novelty of such a sale cannot but attract particular notice | 
amongst the trade, as it fs the first of the kind that has been offered to 
thet. 


In the business of the present week there has been a decided im- 
provement on the favourable alteration noticed at the close of last 
veek’s transactions. ‘There has been a fair demand for finished goods, 
ind the sales effected have been considerable. Power-loom shirtings, 
long-cloths, and some low descriptions of hand-loom calicoes, all in 
the grey state, have been sold in heavy quantities, both for the foreign 
ind home trade: the prices, however, even of those sorts for which there 
as been the briskest demand, have not improved in the slightest de- 
sree. The demand for fustians continues tolerably good, and water 
ind mule twist is also in fair request.—Liverpool paper, June 3. 


Bishop Heber.—The following anecdote of the late Bishop Heber, 
are by a correspondent: the late Bishop Heber held a very prominent 
place amongst those who may truly be styled the disciples of Jesus: 
it was his great business to copy the example left him by his great Mas- 
ter. Ina journey, from whieh I have just returned, I learned the par- 
ticulars which I now send you, from an old servant of the late bishop; 
they took place while he was the minister at Hodnet,’Shropshire, 
inquiry were made in Hodnet, it would be found that his whole life 
among the people was one continued act of charity ; in truth be kept 
uimself poor by constantly relieving the wants of the poor. Lis lady 
would sometimes say to the house-keeper, ‘‘ Really, Mrs. Parker, your 
waster has got the poor so firmly seated in his lap, that he cannot shake 
them off.” The servant, to whom I have referred, told me that on 
one oceasion, when Mrs. Heber was from home, he told the servant 
to get him a fowl for dinner; and when it was served up, he put it into 
« basket and started off toa poor man who was very ill, and who 
lived ata distance of three miles; and said this woman to me, hea- 
ven heamed in his eyes as he left the house. When he left Hodnet, 
the people were in tears and deep distress. It was his invariabie prac- 
‘tee never to turn a poor person from his door without relief. He has 
at times borrowed money from all the servants for this urpose, observ- 
ing, ‘our divine Lord has told us to give to them that ask of us, and from 
him who would borrow of us not to turn away.” © that so valuable a 
life should have been so soon taken away! © that our church did but 
furnish more of these bright examples of rea! disinterested benevo- 
lence and piety ! 





Kntperial Parliament, 
DON MIGUEL’S GOVERNMENT IN PORTUGAL, 
A House of Commons, June 1. 

Sir James MACKINTOSH rose to bring forward his motion on ihe 
subject af Portagal, and after introductory remarks said,—A country 
connected with Great Britain in an alliance Originating 450 gears ago, 
keeping spaconnexion unparalieled in the history of mankind, not 
heing interrupted by clouds of enmity fora single day—a country bound 
by the strictest treaty of alliance and guarantee with us for 12) years, 
which had never in that time drawn us into a war, vor even exposed 
ustothe risk of one, but had been thrice invaded for her steadfast 
fidelity to this country, in 1761, 1801, and $807, in the last of which 
years she had endured a severe and rapacious conquest ; that country 
is now under the yoke of an usurper—of one who has made his way to 
the throne by a series of falsehoods, perjuries, and frauds, which, in 
any one amenable to law, would have subjected him to the most dis 
graceful, if not the most extreme punishment—a aman, against whom 
iies the imputation of private crimes, unconfuted and uncontradicted 
—who reminds ys rather of Commodus and Caracalla. than of the 
level mediocrity of modern vice, or, perhaps, of modern virtue,— 
oud who still hears upon his brow the pardon of his King and his father 
or @ parricidal rebellion. [Hear, bear.] The King has twice told 


nation with all that sympathy and interest whieh her youth, inno- 
cence, rank, and character, inspire. 
Went on committing frauds and crimes. The Queen was Queen in 


That bere is a case made out for explanation. I shall aliow that as 


| just mention a single instence of the vicissitudes of political fortune. 


{ 
| Crown, and the house saw how he was now a proscribed exile, and 


—_—— 





She Avion. 


Bur, after all this, Don Miguel 
England, but only in name. What I propose to prove then is this. 


this house is the guardian of natioual honour—never was its protec- 
tion more strongly challenged then when justice and weakness soli- 
cit its interference. Upon sach occasions the House bad always 
shown the greatest solicitade, and apon this occasion we ought most 
certainly to guard our ancient ally. In doing so, I shall be under the 
necessity of stating to the [House my reasons for moving for the ad 
dress with which I mean to conclude, which is for the production of 
various papers to throw light upon the various relations between this 
country and Portugal, from 1326 to the presenttime. Ido not mean 
te go into the whole of the Listory of the Revolution in Portugal, but 


The present Ambassador of Donna Maria, when, in 1820, he was Mi- 
nister of Portugal atthe Court of St. Petersburgh, protested against 
he revolution as an infringement upon the rights and dignities of the 


bis property confiscated, whilst the Viscount d'Asseca, who was Spea- | 
ker of an assembly in 1220 denominated democratica!l, was now the 
representative of Don Miguel. Such were the revolutions of politi- 
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landing of the British troops—an ex 
splendid, just and necessary fbat this 
(Hear, hear, hear) For the purpose of defeating the projects of the 
conspirator and bis party at Vienna, Mr. Canning paid to Portugal a 
debt of gratitude for 350 years firm allience—ao alliance, too, which 
had hardly ever cost England a moment's uncasiness. The nea’ 
transaction Was one of & peculiar natore, and on which I feel myselt 
called on to say a few words. Some Members of the Heuse must re 
collect that, in 1827, the Brazilian Ambassador at Vienna Inid betore 
the Ministers of Austria, and the other Ministers of the different Stote 
of Europe at that Court, a letter from Don P : 
Princes of Europe, which that most celebrated 
took as the oes the negotiations which ther 
tocol, or, in the English term, a Minute, was drawn u 

only I have seen, and (rom which I propose to make ny ped ony 
leaving the Right Ion. Gentleman to correct me, if wrong . The first 
measure to which it referred was a Decree of Don Pedro, nominatin 
Don Miguel his Lieutenant in Portugal, conformably to the Consite. 
tional Charter, and on the condition of carrying the provisions of it 
into effect. Here was a clear confidential grent—as ¢ lear, indeed, a 
words could convey—that his right to the Regeney depended on the 
‘ulfilment of the conditions. In addition to that, a letter was forwarded 
to his Majesty the King of Great Britain frou Don Pedro, requesting 


ion which 1 reckon the mos: 
coun has ever sent forth 


edro to the respective 
Minister ( Metiernich ) 
commenced. A Pro- 





cal power. In 1°25, it was well known to any gentleman conversant 
with the subject that a treaty bad been negotiated between Portugal 


and the Brazils, founded upon the principle of the peaceable secession | the kingdom. 
of the two branches of the Portuguese empire. This treaty was made | Emperor of Brazil, desiring the 


his Majesty to aid in placing Miguel as Regent, and at the same time to 
take cure that the Charter should form the foundation of the law ot 
Letlers to the same effect were sent to Austria from the 
i of these two great Powers not 


under the mediation of Austria and England in August 1525, and Sir | only in the appointment of Don Miguel as Regent, bat also in carry 


Charles Stuart, the ablest diplomatist of this country, went out as Pleni- 


ing the Constitutional Charier into effect. The course pursued by that 


potentiary frota King John the Sixth of Portugal to negotiate it. Sach | great Minister (Metternich) was quite in unison with the spirit of these 


close connexion did there exist between this country and Portugal. 


bella, his daughter, to be Regent till the appearance of Don Miguel 

As to the rights of Don Miguel, I will not enter any farther into that 
subject than by saying that he bound himself by the most solemn oaths 
to respect the rights of his brother and niece; and I appeal to the 
House whether, in granting him permission to return to Portugal and 
assume the reins of Government, by that very act the rights of Don 
Pedro were acknowledged not only by this country, but by all the 
Powers of Europe. It is not, however, my intention to enter into any 
investigation—all that question I shall throw aside as mere lumber, and 
only recall to the attention of the Llouse the oaths by which he be- 
came bound to adbere to the regulations imnposed on him by his bro- 
ther, and which, in fact, formed the first principles of his Government. 
After the death of King John, Don Pedro proceeded to complete the 
separation of the two countries, Portugal and Brazil. His situation at 
that time was most peculiar, Perhaps there never had been an in- 
stance of a Sovereign having been placed in similar circumstances. 
He had. it is true, acknowledged the separation of the two countries, 
but he did not lose his right to interfere in the affairs of Portugal, be- 
cause he was the only individual who had the authority to put the trea- 
ty in execution. If he had not the right to carry it into execution, 
who else had? In carrying this measure into effect, it was necessary, 
on account of the great distance of the countries, that a considerable 
time must elapse; but certainly this could be no reason for superse- 
ding the authority of Don Pedro. This being the case, Don Pedro in- 
troduced three measures for the purpose of completing the separation 
of the two countries, and preserving the rights of the House of Bra- 
ganza. These measures were, first, the abdication of the Crown of 
Portugal ; secondly, the marriage of his daughter to Don Miguel; and 
this, he must say, was done rather as a matter of necessity, for the pur- 
pose of securing the interests of Royalty and the safety of the Con- 
stitution, and ensuring the tranqnility of the country. These were 
harsh terms, no doubt, fora father to accede to; but he considered 
them necessary for the public tranquility, and, consequently, sacrificed 
his own feelings forthe good of the community. The third measure 
was the appointment of Don Miguel as his Lieutenant tl the treaty 
could be carried into tull effect. ‘These Don Pedro considered as ne- 
cessary for ensuring the legitimate succession, and preserving the tran- 
quility of the country. will not say what the Constitution is, or 
what reasons there are for achering to it, further than by stating that 
this was regarded asthe only means which could be devised for pro- 
tecting the one party against the other. ‘These three measures were 
adopted in 1827. he Constitutional Charter was agreed to previous 
to that period, and was carried to Portugal by Sir Charles Stewart, 
who had gone out to Rio Janeiro as Ambassador to KingJohn. 1 will 
not enter into the question as to the propriety of that step, but Iam 
firmly persuaded that, as an honourable and an amiable Minister 
of the Crown, he conld not have acted otherwise, or have refu- 
sed to seize such an opportunity of producing peace in the coun- 
try. Whether it wasa jadicious step or no, I will nottake upon my- 
self to decide, becuse those ata distance could not be expected to 
form so correct an opinion as those onthe spot. But, in whaever 
light that might be viewed, l wish only to call the attention of the 
House to the effects which this measure produced on the people of 
Portugal, when they saw the Plenipotentiary Minister of England, and 
a Minister, too, justly esteemed, bringing this Charter with him to 
Portogal. On seeing this, might the people not ask, whether they 
shoyld not augur favourably of the feelings of the English Goverament 
to the Constitution ? and [call upon any man to deny whether this 
was not the direct tendency of sach a measure. But was this all ?— 
and I am ready to stand corrected if whatl am about to state is at va- 
riance with the matter of fact. The Government of Portugal seemed 
hesitating, and fearful of receiving such @ benefit from their lawful 
Sovereign ; and, in orderto know whether they should accept it, ap- 
plied to the advisers of his Mejesty sto the coarse whieh they should 
pursue. If Iam rightly inforiaed—and { am sure I violate no conf- 
deuce in making this statement—the answer was delayed for (wo days, 
in consequence of the absence of the then Minister for Foreign Affars ; 
and the promulgation of the Charter was owing to the despatehes sent 
out from this country. This could be nv secret. Ove of his Majesty's 
Ministers was legitimately informed of the fact; and there could not 
be a shadow of doabt that many—I will not say most—of the Nobility 
and principal persous of that country were encouraged to this manifesta- 
tion of their principles by this public and decided acknowledgement 
of the Charter by the most ancient and most powerful Ally of Portn- 
gal. I will not speak of the brave men who erabarked in the cause, 
and who uow are scattered over the world, but simply ask whether the 

were not justified,in the course they porsued, when backed by the ad- 
vice of the powerful ally of their country? In making allusions to 
this part of the question, I do by no meaas mean to imply that there has 
been any thing like a breach of neutrality in the course pursued by our 
Government; on the contrary, it was only @ part of those good offices 
which one friendly nation was bound to perform to another ; and coo- 





Parliament from the Throne, though in milder language, that he had 
been obliged to cut off all diplomatic intercourse with this ancient and 
renowned member of the Christian family for the last twelve months. 
Phis was a thing without example between two States which were not 
it War—and was the strongest and most decisive proof that that con- 
dect had heen displeasing in the highest quarters. Europe had sat in 
judgment upon the conduct of that man, and it had decided that with 
him who had brought dishonour upon an ancient and respecta! le king- 
dom it would hold oo intercourse, and that it would not be pt peace or 
amity with a country which bad bowed under the yoke of such afoul 
and disgraceful imputation. (Hear. hear, hear } Yet, while this 
man enjoys the appearances of Royalty—while the world retuse him 
Him respect, though his subjects yield him obedience, his Majesty and 
bis Ministers with equal propriety and justice, though with doubtia 
expediency, have recognised the rights befitting and due to her “i+ 
esty Donna Maria the S*cond. She had heen received by the Au 


sequently there could be no just cause o offence against the Govern- 
; ment of this country for having recommended the adoption of a 
| Constitution which had been transmitted to Portngal by the legitimate 
| Sovereign. In discussing the subject, however. it might not be anne- 
cessary to refer more particularly to facts,in order to show the conduct 
of the individnal who had so grossly abused the trust reposed in him. 
On the 13th of October, 1826, Don Miguel ~ his consent to the act 
of espovsa!s between bim and Donaa Maria by proxy. This ceremony 
was performed by the Papal Nuacio, in presence of the Portuguese and 
Imperial Ministers. The course was not adoptedhastily. Doo Miguel 
had full time to consider the actto which he gave his consent, and, 
consequently, could not be taken by surprise. On that day be swore 
to the Constitution granted by bis brother, Don Pedro. On the 13th 
of October thisact of perfidy was perpetrated at Vienna ; and, about 
the same time. the House will recollect that a rebellious party were 
hen carrving on their machinations and plots. and actually preparing 





wh ell that courtesy which is so characteristic of him, and by ihe j an invasion from tue westof Spain, which was fGiaally frustrated by the 


Vy : A . | : 
| ‘The treaty was in effect executed; but in March following John the | not only willing to carry the Constitution into effect, but that he would 


Sixth, King of Portugal, died, and by his will appointed Donna Isa. | 


letters; and he accordingly made a point of ascertaining that he wa 


show no opinion different from the provisions of the Charter, for the 


| purpose of encouraging any party in Portugal hostile to it. Metter 


| uich, it appears, found him very precticable on the whole, and willine 
to consent to any proposed conditions. Count Villa Real, and the 
other Portuguese Minister at Vienna, pursued the same course. At 
London, Villa Real took cure to instil into bis mind the necessity « 
concurring in the Constitutional Charter granted by Don Pedro, and en 

| deavonred to convince bin that by so doing he would ensure the friend 
ship ot England. He also stated, that as the return of Don Miguel was: 
boon to the Absolutists, it was necessary, as fa counterbalance, that he 
should return through England, asa security for ete opie par 
ty. And I will now ask on what grounds Count Villa Real regarded 
the passing of Don Miguel through England asa security forthe Con 
stitutionalists? Was it not a Proclamation to the Portuguese that th: 

| object in bringing him through a free country was to show him the e! 

j fects of a liberal Government, and prevent bim from destroying the 
Constitution? Was thisnot an encouragement to Villa Real to go on 
in the same course? and was it not a strong act in favour of the Con 
stitution, the very return of Don Miguel through England? Metter 
nich, it appeared, insisted on his passing through this country; but 
Miguel expressed great reluctance to it. He knew that there wer 
strong prejudices in England against him, and was afraid he should 
meet with a bad reception. He, no doubt, had formed a very correct 

}upinion of the general feelings of the people, though the reception 

| was very differen}trom what might have been anticipated. Don Mi 

| guel wished to return through Spain, but Metternich would not give 

| his consent—not so much from a fear that he might head the traitors 
then congregated in that country, as fom @ wish that he should no: 

| pass through a kingdom where the Government was the worstin Eu 

| rope, with the exception of Portugel under Don Miguel. He had a! 
so said to a high personage, to whom he would have spoken the truth 

| if there was any truth in him—he had spontaneously said that it was 

his intention most sacredly to fulfil all the provisions of the Charter o 
Don Pedro. On Don Miguel refusing to proceed through England 
Metternich replied that any other course would be contrary to the 
general wishes of the Powers of Europe; and that there were only 
two courses to follow-—to return through England, or wait at Vienna 
till the decision of Don Pedro should be known. He was, in fact, af 
ter some negotiation, transmitted to England, and consigned over, 6% 
it were, to its Mojesty’s Secretaty of State for Parsign Affaige; ond ! 
will appeal to the House whether or no the conclusion Tam about to 
draw is notin perfect unison with the principle on which he came to 
thiscountry. The route which he pursued was dictated by the Court 
of Vienna, and I might say by the Ministers of the other Courts. No 

objection was made to it by his Majesty's Government. A satislactory 

answer was required esto his intentions in what way he would re 
turn to Portugal; and unless that answer was satisfactory, they came 
toa resolution of detaining him till the ulterior measures of Don 

Pedro were known. Could there be a stronger proof than this 

that they considered that Monarch had a right to settle the Govern 

meo of the country, and that they were called upon to see that Don 

Miguel kept good faith with bis brother? Don Miguel himself gmit- 

‘ed this; and in a letter to his brother, on accepting the Regency, ex 

pressed the gratitude he felt for the favonr conferred on him, and bis 

determined wish to go to Portugal, and carry into effeet the provisions 
of the Charter. He wrote a letter to the same effect to his Majesty 

the King of Bagland, and another to bis Most Christian pm J 

Above all, he wrote a letter to his sister, the Regent Donna Isabelle, 

which he requested her to make public for the satisfaction of her faith- 

ful subjects; and in which he expressed his obligations to Don Pedro, 
and bis intention of carrying his wishes into effect. His letter to iis 
brother wes entirely to the same effect, afforded an instance of bold 


ness, or rather shamelessness, which could oy. be It evn. 
cinded swith the words (in allusion to the Charter) par mot pure 
At the distance of twelve months he repeated the oath which be bad 


taken at his espousals in 1426, in order to luli his brother and the Allied 
Ministers. In consequence of the frands acted on these Ministers he 
wns allowed to leave Vieunt, had every facility afforded bim and every 
attention paid which could make his soddenes in this country 
agreeable. To him it appeared that if the += © of 

were lalled into repose by the frauds of Don Miguel, as they ua 
doubtedly were, so far as to give to bim the menus and 

tanity of accomplishing his vawerantable purpose, then he would 
ask, when did the right pass away from those States 
forcing the conditions on which they cousented to 
guel in the Lieutenancy of Portugal’ One of the most difficult pa+ 
sages to be understood in the whole of this eventful history, was tha 
course which was taken by our Ministers with reference to Don Pe- 
dro. Protocols of all the conferences which occurred between hie 
Majesty's Ministers and the Representatives of Foreign States were 
regularly despatebed to Don Pedro; that Monarch was ot 
every thing which had been done. What was his conduct! He sent 
over bis 1 or Donna Maria to Farope for the purpose of ber being 
esponsed to her uncle, and this be did in pursuance of the obligation» 
imposed on him by bis part of the contract, It was quite clear, at all 
events, that Don Pedro did ail that lay in his power, by sending 
over his daughter to Europe. the history of whore arrival in Eng- 
land was familiar to all, Here he begged to call the atientiou 
of the House to one anecdote, which was of « very remarkable 
nature, connected with the early history of Dom Miguel. Ther 
Count Villa Flor, at the time Don Mi was about to assume thr 
reins of Government, knowing much better then the Minister: 
of this and the other States the character of the man, endeavour 
edto effect « retirement from Portugal by obtaining the appoint 
ment of Ambassador to France, which would enable bim to keep 
clear of the wolf when he got to his den. The Count, on this proposef 
being made, received letters from this country, comtamig stroag re 
presentations which induced him to remain, although be sfierwards 
was fortunate enough to effect 2a escape. Now, he wogid ask, were 
not the assurances givento Count Villa Flor, for the purpose of keeping 
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yona Moria was proasines Queen by the 
Lega! Authorities of the island, and on the 23d of the same moath the 
Marquis Paimelia received advices from Terceira stating that the 


(Sir J. M.) would not go over the various steps of his tyranny; bot he | young Quecn was univers y acknowledged by the inhabitauts. The 
could not help alluding to the oath whien Miguel appeared tb tuhke—ne | Noble Marquis on the same day chav zed the nature of his proposal to 
would say appeared or pretended to take, tor he but slorred it over, | Gor ninvnt, Cesiriue to substiiuie Serceira for Brazil, and stating, 


muttering afew unintelligible words, asif to persuade others that be 
had thereby escaped its obligations. Thishe cou'd not help alluding 
(o as the basest act, the worst instance of cowardice and superst tion, 
the greatest aggravation of guilt, of which humanity almost was sus- 
ceptible. What could be more monstrous than for the member of an 
ancient end illustrious family to on that mo 
lemn occasion, when he came forward to solem uize his engagements to 
the people to resort to the knavish treks of the wretches that 
were described to have haunted the Old Bailey; by persons who he 
hoped had slandered them for the purpose of che ving their ow 


ave the meanne | 80- 
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sciences, and cheating, what was not in their power, ue Searcher of I eluded that no objecion could be entertained by this Government to 
Hearts? ‘The British troops hed one instruction, which was to guard [the removal of the troops to Tereeira, because it was a place not un 
' ' ? | ee tid { ‘ or 
the Regent age.ost all attack The general princiy which was to | der the power ot D Miguel. In fact, he did wot se WY, Upow our 
‘aide their conduct was that of non-interterence: and the only excep. [own principle, we could sind the Portuguese from going wher 
tion they were fo act ou was in favour of bim who leas! deserved it— [they pleased. At all events, the Marjais Palme!ta imogined he had 
in favour of the basest and worst manio Portu fe did not mean {the ris it ol seucing the treo; f Donna aria to any place where 
to blame the instrnction, but he thonght that, instead of protec her authority, as Queen of Portugal, was sut yt that con- 
Miguel in Portucal, we should have assists d according to the principle quentiy Great br ain bed uo pre ( or vaterfening with hi 
of Prince Metternich, in placin’ him at the Gisposul of Don Pedro, | Aran ements. How this case could be answered he res ly Was at 
who would have provided t no doubt ina way tar beyood lis |a@loss to cy termine Let theia look t @ contrary case, and | 
deserts, I was true that Sir fk. Lamb, w th praiseworthy promptitude, |see how tar it would hold good Couid Eugzland interiere to 
won “ht back the loan, or the portion of it which bad been destined |prevent Don Miguel from sending troops to auy part of the 
for Mieuel. Bat instead of following up the prin. wile of Sir Frederick | Portuguese dominious where his authority. was recognised 7— 
Lamb we allowed our troo,s to remain until Micuel had officered all | Seein, it was said that res stance sho kl have been off red tol lomding of 
sed eur swithhis own creatures, and had, by the h f mercena- |" 00rs Of @ hostile kind. Bot why was that assumed The meu were unarmed, 
he garrisons will h , : a ° 2 - ° ! an ‘ | ind Luey Wentthere tostrougthes the garrison on behalf of Donna Maria. Let it 
oldiers and the mob of Lisbon secured his usurpation Phe troops | be supyored that the suTeriug of these people fo eabark im our ports for Terceira 
ust remained long enough in Lisbon to enable the tyrant to complete | wes a breach of neutrulity, did it follow, he weged to ash, thot we were to piesur 
tis meuna of effecting a rebellion. With reference to Ul serion over the world, and te punish th an pares rthey were to be found? Why 
is the antt ity tor suct the \ Te Wwe t cases, drawn from go i . 
hafthe events whieh followed the assumption of reg ! authority by - 1 apie, Psa hatcse sri = Rees gop Mes , Ag 3 
. : ' ot Z a? » evlablish suchu pusilion i ounded in tus car caller as an innovation, having 
Wow Migue! showed the netiona eto be in hisf i e cou'd one good or Va Wi reason to support. Thai we might punish breaches of neu 
only say thatall the authorities to which he 1d awe d ed him to ‘lily in OUF OWN sews Was Compe ttlo us, no slots bus ho g us jurisdiction 
ctertain a very strong don!t on that ect. Tle had reason for be- | over Portuguese veo-cls ia distant waters! Wh e us; rover ships in Porta 
eatert * the she heet endl teud | guese seas—scus belonging to th: Queen of Portugal? Ly wiat authority did we pre 
. , r he ey ti ninion ¢ ie b ormed bod 
eving--indere:, © n - od 70 0} Ae ened ; ' a ke bled } Sune to exere ee comand to the portof Terce +, and commonee hostilities agaiust 
a the world ia such matters—name y. the ciplom /¥ asse mores the suly otal ab sovereign. iu the domuau. ms of that sovereigu, without being 
n Portugal at the time—that if t.e Constitution il trac ps ' ar wither? ped these great powers would sec thatthey had aright to requir 
. ' 0 i 1 shurw wive ut tpower ' r ehad ob by d practis« 
vivanced from Coimbra thers would have been no resistanee. { | thar Don M wuld give up that power wien hehad obtaived by a fraud practised 
: . ‘ et at the time, that Dos } on thes Hy torte tomate any Observations on the toterruption of the ships. i 
was ala nevery ¢ Of Davo] ar 2 . 7 mi tly weted that, on shat part of the suet, the most explicit explanation 
Miguel had made preparation ier a fi nfo Sonn sil be giveas buthe could pot help saying thar ve wishe thatthese soldiers of 
Che House Was aware that. after the a npt which was made against | Doors M ria hed got beeu reduced to the ne y of showing ana portof trance, 
the Government of Don Miguel had proved ineffectual, a body of | Me wounds w feet! had received from the arms of their as Pete fr he me all 
dowal (root lenarted (r Portugal They had th honour of ob- | Hear the Absolutiets Were cur enemies—no concession of ours could disarin the 
hoyal troops departed trom , 4 “7 © . as . }t ous hostility which they bore to this land of liberty. From this country the 
taining a very disagrceeatle Cepliown tn espa, whit rer they first re- | coustitution was carried to t iom--from this country Canning seut the force to quell 
paired but met with very different treater from the Government [|them. This country they detested, as the only oue likely to shake the safety of their 
’ } , . ' , 
, Thy > . . } wry ‘dat P t! dit | only good government nab ronarchy Hedid not t tion the insults of 
ft France Ultimately, however, they arrivea a hyimouth, and it | , atid nd . . cae a < o . ° 
: ee thin: eine Oh y that—when aiterwards their |! red to bughshmen at Oporto and Madeira—he did vot complain of any want of 
WAS OMly jf othe em nis 'y ! y ‘ . gilance ou the part of bis “ty » Goverameut in protecting British subjects ; he 
leparture \ talked of—the respectable tt habitants of that town | hadthe highest esteem for the Noble Lord at the | «lof the Departineat for Foreign 
came {62 résolntion in public assembly, attesting their se of the | Affai d he was sure he wat Lover the saf of the Britis: in Portugal; but 
he desired the House to observe uniforin hatred nifested towar wery Eng 
nod ef ‘ he Portucuese troor and sentupa petiiionto his : ; 
wu ¢ rnduect of tine P muce et te ' ? ’ Ty" hina On the other hand, the Coustitutional purty wos composed of men who, 
Majosts praying that th y mig now be commande . 4 1 POP. | utter t refusals to grant an tillloosed to Eogiond, and she was still bound to 
tion of the history which now followed le approached with consider- iva A territosy loa nation whom she bad de her evemy. At all eveuts, 
ible pun Before, however, he did so, he v ald tak liberty of ti itd come when, in| itof justi ihe defevsive alliance of Portugal ought 
ling the attention of the Ion to the nevociations that were car € LOU ne / ‘ ‘ — ; trent t - vat . it , e just 
s wi “Ww t ‘ cess in hate ' ra f ol mary ov r me t 
{ econ lits Majest Go ynent end the Bra in Minis pon th had inde | ning to inform R volutionar wornmen 
don between tts jesty 5 fs owe . “tagger ia 120, that if they formed an alliance with the Spa 1 KRevoiutiouists they acquired 
ters. Between the Novembeg of the last ye and the February of | ane » against Which Great Britaiu would not preserve them. If we had lost 
iss Most extraordiniry coM@idence took place rely, the pre- | the irteof the Portuguese, we had no business to umf urselves my longer 
‘ . aT . one . withthe delence of her territory Hie now came to the leet in * list of the tragical 
allataat ‘a at the eame eof three foreign Ministers, all representing ; ps , ' : 
ene: here a ene am er t bbedd - 7 ; P i hepa 5 uts which he had bees detailing. Ou Thursday the 7th ef Mav, litdle more than 
the house of Brawanza Phere was, first, the APQUIS OT DArhICena, | three wees azo, ten geatle o were moardered under the form of law. avowedly 
the guardian of Donna Maria, the young Qlueen, end re presenting the | because they, on the 16th of May, had followed the « xuimple of Eug!and and Austria 
nersun of Don Pedro, the head of the house of Braganza; the Mar- ; to say wothing of the concurrence of Russia, Prussia and France—) treating nee 
Jar : : *%alro as the lawful reig Tm 2 gal, and iu attempting to carry ito «fiect the 
: > shalt the Portuguese nation; and Viscount | the law ful Sovercign of Portugal, and in attempting j 
ey Palmelta, io be . ut ol h ms ; . N , - Nd our ¢ : adi j laws established by him. ‘Tnat was the crime charged aguiust them, avd that was | 
Mabayna, the Minister ofthe Brozils. Now, how did ¢ rovernmet the y on which they were committed. Twooft them were reserved for a longes 
act to each of these KH said—" Marquis Palmella, we cannot recog- j sullering by a pretended pardon—oue was sent for lif: to the galleys—a cugertug 
nise you, for Don Pedro has lett hl i; the Government is cha and agonizing death—another, the brother of ~. Portuguese Ambassad rat Brus 
M , + as ' | we was copcemned to hard labour for iif but first ar ed to wituess the murder 
’ , “~ ver th reer nr ) ) existing Government eis, W cor ’ [ r 
end you are no longer the fanetior : yal a yi Pas . | of his friends. The inhabitants of Opo.to witnessed thi. scene with those feehogs 
lo Viscount Itabayana they said—* You are the Ministei ol the iy ) which they had ac quired from along imtercourss with Loghshmen—the rich fled to 
pevor of Brazil, we cannot recognise in you any right to interfere in [teri villas—t wowr suut their doors aud windows—ihe peasants withheld the 
the affairs of Portugal And, lastly, to the Marquis Barbacena they | wented supplies, and the ceserted stroets were ery ouly by the executioner and 


said—“ You are here as the representative of the father of Donna 
Maria, but, we deny that Don Pedro has aright to interfere.’ Now 
‘is was what used, in his time. to be called shat )) practice in the Courts 
f Law—a sort of international special pleadi: The case was alto- 
cother a new one; there were no precedents, no anthorities to go by 
\ minor Queen arriving in this country was recognized as Queen, but 
hen we strangely refused to acknowledge for a person so situated, a 
ruardian ye protector. This was, indeed, putting a © barren sceptre 
in ber hand; whereas the proper course would have been to consider 
that nature and necessity had constituted Don Pedro guardian ot the 
‘nfant Queen, and that the recognition of her rights onght consiste ntly 
» estend to that of her guardian. The neg between 
he Ministers of Don Pedro and the British Government, the 
mpression upon the minds of the former was, that Edgland was 
sound to furnish assistance when called for by Portugal. Per- 
hans he wonldjndmit that such an obligation was mot exactly “ in 
‘he bend.’ He would say that the agreement entered into at Vienna, 
sad the actsof Great Britain and the other powers which followed, 
im anted virtually to a promise to Don Pedro that the Lieutenancy 
tablished by him for Portugal should be carried on on the conditions 
isigned by himself, and n iturally implied the right and the power on 
ieir part to prevent Don Miguel from carrying his traitorous purposes 
ito execution. He would, however, seriously put it to any man 
ether dv not those treaties, if they did not go to the full extent of se 
iing uid from this country, did not approach the very frontier of a 
wer Hee? He would ask if the whole »nties 

: vyand Portugal for 430 years, from Edward to George the Third, did 
it fatty lead t} e people of Portugal to expect mili ary su ‘our frotn 
ireut Britnin. “He would now proceed « the painful part of the 
istorv lato which he had partielly « ntered. The Royal Portugne e 
sop# had been residing some time in Plymouth, when a negotiation 
ecume necessary with respect tothem, and it was carried on with his 
Majest?'s Ministers by bis friend the Marquis Patmella. And having 
mentioned the name of that Noblemen, he weeld be permitte Ito say 
iat, for the 16 years during which he was enge ‘ed in public life, and 


° tiations 


between this coun 








iticularty at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, he had approved him- 
elf one of the ablest men who had ever served his country in a di 
omatic situation if “ir J. M.) would venture to say, although 


he partiatity of friendship might be a reason usting his opin. 


for dist 








in, that there Was nota man in Eurpe less capable than the Marquis 
nella of practising any thing that approached t dees ption lhe 
tiation whieh be had mentioned arose out of a desire expressed by 
lovernment that the Portazuese tro stationed at Pivmouth should 
e dispersed end sentivto remote towns a dv ies in this country 
ilow ewer, when Goverameat made this 4 the Marquis Pal- 
villa, that Nobleman, alter having consulied principe icers 
vmongst the emigrants, retu ned tor answer, t , sooner than sep 
srate the officers trom t men, and the men from *another—-sooner 
han disperse, and thereby in effect annihilate the last remains of the 
ons of Donna Maria—he would consent that they should retire from 
i yuntey, and he proposed that they should be sent (o Brazil. This 
vas onthe 20th of November, and trom that until the U3d of Decem 
following the Marquis Pelmetia p rsisted in his proposition to have 


sent to he 


Brazil. On that day 
xn Brazil to Terceira. f 


It would 


rever, 
rT reas 


ie Portuguese soldiers 
anged the place of destination tr 

vhich would be found sufficiently warrantatie be remem 
red that in the month of Jaae previous'y the inhabitants of this 
tand proclaimed Don Pedro. An insurrection, at the instigation of 
riests, took piece, but it was eatirely suppressed in September. 


ee ‘ 


ons 





ast motive tor 
| Azor ‘. 


| mentioning lates 


this alteration, the contents of his ietters from the 
He begged the House to take notice tha! he was particular in 
because much depended on theiraccuracy. He had 
| BOW to iniorm the House that he was in possession of a very |: 









ze 
quantity of documents from Terceira, including | 


fing proclamations auc 
addressesfrom v , from which it would a 


rious bodic that, though 





| the peace of the island was now and hen slighily -d, from the 
mouth of Noveuiler, or with more certainty trom the month of De- 
cember, the authorty of Donna Mai was universally recognised 


Under such circum. ances, the Marq Paline'la very naturally con 





























his ussistvats. What bad occurred on the (6th May, 1828? 


vourable hghtto Dow Miguel, it was aot a rebellion—it was 


To put itin the most Ta- 
a civil war; it was not 


| a band of revolte s—it was adivided nation. Thesecnes of violence which satis- 
| fled the tiger only increased this tnan’s thirstet blood. Ten months after the close 
} of acivil war, he putto death 10 gentlemen for acts done before that time. Was 





1 





«1 thousand faithful 
Portuguese whom he had seatterod over the f No, it was a delibe- 


rute defiance lo Europe Men were 


ceoft the earth 
i) tor day 


| this done merely to carry despair to the hearts of the one hu 
| 
| 


puttode unmned resistance te au 





gpl 
irpation of which the completion, a for weeks aflerwards, wade all the repre 

| sentatives of Christendoin fly from Lisbon as from u city of the plague. Me ut 

; tempted to execute ineffigy allthe Sovereigns and Ministers of Europe, upon whose 


| principles th rew down the gaunt- 
wero dare to adopt your 
r handiul, to the slaugh- 
* and bee he feared 

and that truth would at 
rey, he held up the bloo- 


them hww he 


unfortunate revelters of Oporto had acted. He tt 
| let to all countries; he said to them, * L will punish tho 

| principles ; Twill, from time to time, draw out, handful aft 
| ter thos »whotrasted in Europe, and acted with Furope 
; 

| 









atid 
that an attempt must atla-t be nade to put a step to erime, 

the dispensers of justice and mr 
ds heads tothe Sovereigns of the uations of Lurepe 
i their judgment and defied their power.—{ Hear, hea: 
| Mr. Secretary PEEL rose,and in reply, stated that in none of the 
(reaties between England ond Portugal had the former pledged herself 
to take partin the internal and domestic affairs of the latter—they, 
one and all, stipulated for protection from England aguinst foreign ag- 
gression only. Appeals had frequeutiy been made to England by 
lifferent parties, but the answer was uniform, that England holds it to 
be a part of hor policy never to interfere with the dom 
her neighbours, 


AME 





lus. furce its way amopyst 


to tell scurned 





eign 


: affairs ol 

This answer was given by Lord Castlereagh to the 
ot Portugal in 1820, when he called for assistance againt the con- 
stitution just then erected; a similar rently was given by Mr. Cannit 
in 1822 and again in 1826 to Don Pedro. When a British iriny was 
ast sent to Portagal its commander was enjoined to d 
tion totoveien 











rect his atten- 


with the 


assailants only, and by no means to interfere 




















internal disputes of the country. ‘That being the case, he now came 
to consider whether there was any thing in the case of the Queen, 
Donna Maria da Gloria, to warrant a departure from an established 
principle. tHe certainly did not think there was, for, in his opinion, 
the usurpation ef Don Miguel did not afford at y grounds forit. The 
inst case to which the Richt Hon. Gentleman tiad adverted, in su] 
port of ‘ve affirmative of this proposition, was that which took place 
n 1825, when a treaty was entered into for the separation of Portugal 
from Brazil, and when Sir Charles Stuart, now Lord De Roths Ly 
bronght over f 1 bra e Constitutional Charter given by the Em. 
peror, Don Pedro, to the Portnguese. The Right Hon. Gent. said 
that Sir Ciarles Stuart. wi vas thus officially employe 1, we sul 
, ject of the King of | ’ and he wust, by his conduct, have led 
ul e Portuguese to s S thet England w is bi und to support tl 
| Charter of Don De But the Right Hon. Cent. ought to bear 
the facts in his re« ( n. The Right Hon. Gent. must aware 
hat the late Kirg of Portugal, Don John VI. died in the year 1926 
ind at that time the eldest son was stvled Fn of Braz j At 

eng set on toot for tie sberment of the Portuguese mi 

Sir Char Stuart sa ted ) t s Pl potentiary for the 
King ot Portugal, ar tha roceeded to b ! The re 

ltt was, that Don Pedro cx cate s right to the tl 

f Portugal in favour isd ited at the time 
Cor itional Charter to the Portuguese. The account of the 

{ the late King reached Brazilon the 26th of April 1226, and on th 
Hlth of May Sir Charles Stuart was despatched from Brazil with the 
Constifuti Mex time could not, therefore. have been occ 1 ied in 

aming it, nor, und ‘rany circumstances, was England to he responsi 


ible for it 





The reason why Sir Charles Stuart andertook to bring the 
document with him was, because he was the Plenipotentiary, not only 


{of Portugal but of Brazil. It shou bserved tha 


¢ &j- 


} cerar hea 
d, howerer, be 


| subse 


July 25, 


Coeries Stuart acied in the affair without consulting Mr. Canning, whe 
fearing that Circumstances micht create an impression that Engtand 
was a party to the treaty, seut at once a circular letter to the ditlerer 
Courts, disclaiming any connexion with it. Not only did Mr. Cas. 
ning do this, but he despatched positive orders to Sir C. Stuart direct 
ing bis immediate return, lest bis presence in Portugal might verve © 
countenance the idea that England was a party to the treaty. He 
must repeat that nothing could be more explicit than the declaration 
made by Mr. Canning on the subject, when, on the 12th of DecemLe; 
1-26, he made his celebrated speech on the Message from the Crows, 
(Tue Right Hon. Gent. bere read an extract from Mr. Cannine’s 
speech on that occasion, and the purport of it was a total denial thet 
the abdication of the Crown of Portugal on the part of Don Pedro 
ir the constitution given by him to the Portuguese, had emanated 

ring of the Emperor's 


m the interference ot England, being the offsy 
waofree will. ft further went on to say that England was never ac. 
ustomed to sugeest measures for the g£overnment of foreign States, 
that Sir C. Stuart Lad gone to Brazi! for the purpose of nego. 
treaty between two countries, without England having any 

| thing whatever to do wiki the transaction.) He (Mr. Peel) had now 
clearly shown to the House that this country bad not advised the 
‘ the Uonstitution to Portugal, and could not be responsible 
orit. Tle bad also snown that Mr. Canning took the earliest oppor. 
nuily of stating what were the reai facts of the case. The second 
pointon which the Right Hon. Gent. had commented was the Gisenus. 
sions Which had taken place in London and Vienns upon the quesfion 





i rot 
ving of 












as to whether the Regency shouid be assumed by Don Miguel. Now, 
jit was too much to contend that if England end Austria took any part 
jin this affair, with the view of inducing Don Miguel to observe the 
| ru es laid down by his brother, the y were therefore to become fitfran.- 
j tees forall the acts of Don Miguel. It was ro pert of his (Mr. Peel's) 
duty to vindicate the conduct of Don Miguel—neither was he called 
}upen to say any thing as to the private crimes and vices which the 
| Right Hon. Gent. had lad to the charge of that individual. The mi 
vate crimes and vices of Don Miguel tormed a question forthe con. 


sideration of the People of Port 
| the same time, that, if such questions were sudered to enter into our 
| reneral sysiem of policy, public peace could not long hi preserved, 
| ‘The only question now was osto whether England was called upon to 
unce t 


tlLalone; an at 





{he must here say 


rlake the conquest of Portugal tor the sole purpose of asserting the 
Douna Maria da Gloria. ‘here were only two courses open 
| to us—either to preserve a complete neutrality, orto undertake the 
conquest of Portugal for the young Queen. Of what avail wonld it 
lo give advice to Don Miguel without having the power to oblige 
| him to follow it?) 'Tothreaten him, without having the means of car. 
}rying our threats into effect would be altogether unwe thy the dignity 
of the country But were England to undertake the conquest ot Por. 
tugal, sie must, from her proximity, become a principal in the war; 
| While ibrazil, being at such a distance. could only take a secondary 
| part. He contended, however, that there was nothing in this case to 
| Justily our torcing upon a reluctant people’'a Sovereign whom they 
were not willing to accept. The Right Mon. Gent. bad said, that if 
Don Micuel had refused to accept the Regency upen the terms laid 
down by Don Pedro, there was an understanding that he must have 
been detained at Vienna till the pleasure of Don Pedro was known 
ile (Mr. Peel) did not recollect any thing of the kind, and most deci- 
dedly Uagiand was no party to any stipulation or intention of fore ibly 
detaining him. England was present at the diseussicn only through 
ber ambassador, and though, most assuredly, it was an indignify to her 
that Don Miguel had not adhered to the pledge she had given, still she 
was no party to any treaty for obliging him to do so. He would ask 
Whether it was the policy of this country to foree a sovereign upon 
Portugal, merely because Dou Miguel has not kept his engagements ? 
He maintained thatthe von-observance of those engazements did not 
constitute a case for any lrterference by force on the part of England. 
Then as to the next point, that of the blockade of Oporto, it was ens 
iw. He could assure the House that the circum. 
| Stanees of the blockade being recognised, in the recent ease of the de 
| facto Goverament of Portugal, did not proceed from any favour which 
| this coautry was disposed to show that Government. But there were 
various precedents for such recognition. When the present Emperor 
ot Brazil declared that country independent of Portugal, he estab- 
lished a species of blockade which was recognised by Great Britain, 
The same principle was adopted in the ease of the Greek blockade, 
and of the several South American blockades. When they were once 
found effective we respected them, and did not attempt to counteract 
them by an armed force. Another statement of the Right Hon. Gent. 
was, tuat we had shown a want of courtesy to the Noble Gentlemen 
who represented Brazil and Portugal in this country. He must, 
however, remind the Right Llonourable Gentleman that in enter- 
ing into {diplomatic relations, it was most necessary to know the 
character in which the individuals stood with whom such rela: 
tions were formed on the part of foreign States. It was true that 
there were in this country three individuals of rank and station con 
nected with Portugal and Brazil—the Marquis Palmella, the Mar- 
gris Barbacena, and the Marquis Itabayana. Now the latter was 
he recognised Minister of the Emperor of Brazil, and his right had 
never for a single instant been questioned. As to the Marquis Palmel 
la, he had been the agent of the Infanta Regent of Portugal, and, im 
mediately upon the usurpation of Don Miguel, be declared bis fanc- 
tioasto be atan end. Low then could England treat with one, who, 
if his own accord, declared that his functions asa diplomatic agent 
id ceased 7?—[ Hear, bear.] But then it was said that the Marg Lis Ot 
Larbacena was not recognised. Was the Right Hon. Gentleman 
aware that that person arrived in this country, having the young Queen 
in bis charge, and in no other character? 1 appeared, in the first i 
stance, that she was to have goue to Vienna, to be placed under th 
care of herillustrious relative, the Emperor of Austria, and no pre- 
vious notification whatever given of any intention of bringing 
berto England. A letter was received from Mr. Gordon, the British 
Envoy at Vienna, three weeks betore her arrival ; yet not a word was 
said in itas tu this country being the place of her destination. It was 
rguis Barbacena had got to Gibraltar that he formed 
proceeding to England with the young Queen... Yet, 
Was, un the part of that want of courte 


individual, a 
ing given # previous intimation of his intention, stilh 


rights of 
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ne 
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tire ly 4 question i! 
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ynivatter the M 
the design of 
hough there 


sy in not has 





was stated to him that that should not be suffered to interfere ia the 
slightest degree with the hospitalle and cordial reception of his inte 
restingcharge. If Don Migue! now swayed the destinies of Portuga 
Was not owing, i Ly respect, to foreign intrigues—it was solely 
ving to the fre ill ot the Postuguese themselves. As.to any mani- 
ition public inks Tr ect, Richt Hlon. Gentleman 
id n wn that Don Migue lwas King contrary to the wishes of the 
Portaguese people. It would be recoliected that there was an insnr- 
rection in the North of Portugal. id it failed; but then the Rig 
Hon. Gentleman 1 that the f was owing to the fault of the 
com rs of the troops, who, if they had advanced to Lisbou. 
vould have been joined by the maierity of the inhabitants of that 
‘ H Mr. Peel) w not now inceine 1 to co into that question. 
it w ficient that D Mi | was King de facto, and he did not 
inkit would | enher pru in Logland to allempt ip 
im. ‘The next point advertedto by the Right Hon. Gentle- 
n was what had taken place Terceira. He hoped to be able tp 
give to the House a ec! explanation ot the course which it was the 
duty of England to pursue in reierence“*to that transaction. The de 


termination of England was to maintain a strict and undeviating n° 
ir lity astothé civil dissensions of Portugal After the failure of the 
North of Portugal, the troops who had been engaged in i! 
fled into Spain, where they were treated with rigour at first, but were 
dealt with ina milder manner on the interference of England. The} 

juently expressed a wish to be allowed to come to this coun'ry. 
and the answer given fo their application was, thet eympaih zed 


evolt in the 
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+ whe, their sutferings, and would give them a hospitable reception, | to =) ee of France after this entastrophe : be algo regretted that such | moved for baviag be -o granted they will be forthwith wage out and 
it with vce could matespouse their cause by taking up arms in their had Leeuw the ease; but he felt cont Jewt thes country had done wo more | aid on the fable of the Louse, but nothin (Wither can of'co , 
e ditlerer, thoug™ ‘The actording!y came over, and established themseives at than France would have done bad she been placed.in © similar situa duatiadad the tresent 8 ; oe sige a 
Mr. Cas. dehalt. : an gueny>r of between 3,000 and 4,000 men. ‘Phe Right tren. He had no hesitation in consenting to the motion of (he Right toad uring the present Sessjon, " hich was ex; ected to terminate in 
wit, direc. BG 1's i ae said Wat, ip the month of November, a war bige | Hon Gentleman ; babe much wi ied tie Right HomGentleman had | & few days. Li the mean white, it .s a squree of much satigietion to 
ht rerve } ton. me parating (hé officers from the men, and that tiey sald, confined himself teche term: onthe Notive P per, orto capies Ot such Poiserve, taat Pisgensions have nearly ceased in these two provinces 
waty. we sen PMevine once “o Brazil, rather than that such a | correspondence as hpd passed bet veen this country and Portugal rela- ‘ir respective G on al : ted 1 
leel ‘ ney would preteP goin z al oe Bek : : : ’ > and that their respective Governors, who are inc essamt in their exer 
estar pei — hould uke piace. Now what were the facts?) On the 23d) tive to ihe wiant Queen. If the Right Hon. Gentleman would consent ti " te the welf t 
DecemLer, wt esaber : the Marquis Patmetla ap; lied tor permission for them to | fothis, h@ repeated that he had not the slightest objection to let bim wp ehealey elk wre of ecouutries over which they gre 
a 


he Crowg, 
Canning $ 
denial thet 


side, ure daily beeomniug more and More popular, mote valued. an 
more belayed. 


} . > , e 3 2 , 
have every paper connected with the communications which would 
not interfere with the pending ne otiations between the two countries 
o ne P " . . 
Mr. BROUGH AM followed M: Peel, and fully olacided with the 


; - 5 ag ih 
4 : i ‘ tion baving been made for 
veceed to Tereé@ira, a previous ap ich ving 
r ape weceed to Brazil. ‘Tae answer he received from the Duke 
ye that England could net permit the embarkation of | 









, nhhewve fi Dien ft , 
‘ Jiimgion was, : es oeitrh : "4 Woe hove filled a large portion of Our mp iomber br tc — 
pobtos ~ ih of efition from amy of het ports, cons dently with the striet doctrine ot non-in erference, but exoressed his coutvicflon that bis te which took pla . li { e. y with thea 
‘ esi) , * . a ae ee »%. Ca : . nn 8 t ic ook pli , . — { , ig a 
nem cull ty on Which sie was resolved to act. On the 15th of the pre- | Majesty's Government had not ected so impartia'ly in the matter as | “ SINCN OOS place in toe House of Commons on the Ist of June 
, trality © ichs : . PAWaol. jihe Ri- : h . } , ae “poe ‘ =~ 
Emperor's wor Geteber tine Miurques Bartacena wrote to the Dake of Wel- the Richt Hon. Secret iry seemed to imagine. On the contrary, he lin relation to the state of I ortugs he” object of Sir Jam me 
: n Sta es tL : 4 saying that the Secretary to the Government of the Azote | thought that they had, in the affuir of T-reeira, acted with decided | intosh was, to attach blame to his Majesty's Goverame 1, for having 
. s _ he . . . 4 . . ¢ 2) . ! g. ‘ 
oat bear Lis hag jéd for oops: gud ie received as milar answer, the | partiality, and that too in favour o the tyrant. Mr. Huskisson atiered a the first insiance, appeared to fevour the Constituti tt 
os er or et! toe King of Eagtand would not amit the ports and | sentiments somewhat similar, as did also Lord Palmerston, who having { : , 1 itution, and ther 
oe . 7 1 4 aes, - tomas 9 ‘ P ' " , ~ . ‘ aly nines » its fate and P asl , Reiece 
y had non vrsenals B country to be used for fitting out hostile expeditions | sate ly left the King’s Government has zone into o position, and on | yr, . =_ 3 wing its supporters in Portugal to the 
} a Aynd : inst State. tuwerds the Government of whi hhe was d ripined | this occasion delivered his opinion. with consideratile asperity, but wns | mercy of Don Miguel Phe oppesition further attempted to insin. 
, :vainsta State, tuw is 1! t ermine : nd ; | . | | | 
" red. to maighifa strict u-atraluy. An application was made, on the loi} promptly checked by tie Chancelimr of the Exelequer. The motion | vate, that latterly the King’s Mini-ters had not diiy deseried the con 
a t Vajesty's Ministers, on the subject of the Portuguese | was ultimately agreed to. fit lecause. but hy ictually | anil ‘ 
iest oppor. October, to lits Majesty ai ,o . ‘was intimated | ’ | Sfitusional cause, but had actually favoured the deslens of the t : 
“hh re thenassembled at one of our ports. It was intima’ 'y --<—-- , : a 
he second who we Deas y » ore resident Items of I ” yt P oe , WW e, however, are cor vinced, that our readors will be fells 
the Giseus- the Marquis Patella taal a mus ary body vi Portuguese wi sh thee bus fems of Intelligence vy the Late Arrirals. , ; Ht) 
ne ac = se cpases wete decitedly hostile to the existing } The office ot Keener of the Privy Seal is filled by the an ointment | 08 reading the clear and able reply of Mr. Poct, that this insi ‘ 
le questi Piymouth, whose purp Ds ; 7 
‘ s " ‘) ’ ' ° ie + Mesos - b 5th i ps ‘ | } y ) 
el ' ew. Goverament of Poriugai. His Majesty's Ministers did not consider | of the Earl of Rossivn a Wh’: The appointment of the , and not less sothe whole line of argument 


ith the triend!y relations with which this cotniry stood j Rosslyn to the office of Lord Privy Seal, has been represented a* n M ver and his - 

: preparation and a pledge tor the niroduction of « W higverv” into the ? 7 eee oe It is mos 
Cabinet.—The assertion is totally false.—The idea of m iking the No- — this point even Mr 
te Earl a meanber of the Afints » ig ant conns Ser @e baer tet tee Huskisson coincided—that Sir Charies Stewart had any hand in ma 
Mastership-General of the Ordnance was offered to him by the Duke | king or iraming the Constitution —It was by mere ac cident that Si 
tian was given that all that would be required of them wis that thev ol W ellington, w hen his Grace became the head of the Administration | Charles was the beare: of that instrument, and the late Mr Canning 
cheuld cease to exist in their military character, aud distribute them- | The offer was then refused. on grounds which have no connexion with | ¥rete cir anes althe Co ) Erope to that elect. The Britt: 
the con. <etves about in the neighbouring towns and vill ges. Had par i and which have now cease i to exist —¢ ourier, June®. Lord | ae “ rv — ot ‘4 7 “ lo repel a conteupli ed invasion by Sjyair 

vere say, at ated ws they Were required, Gov erument would have been relieves y “ ard Somerset succeeds Si William Clinton as I ieutenant-G neral | ohh — ; _ oan Sy S 4 presence t n ' } tolls protect, it forth 
or into our rom the appearance of having adopt d egereus — lowers a the Ordnance.—Colonel Trench sa ceeds Mr. Sing!leton as Store y a relarad an t = ieeg of that a ry which had eur it fos l, 
preserved em. W as it to be tolerated, he would ask, that a military body was ae rof the Ordnan te.——A new writ for the City ut Cambridge is | y = ceeeess oe a rege er ntertere with the party dis ention 
ed upon te fo be permitted to hold a urenacing attitude, in ote of our chic i porte, ae he moved 7 this evening in consequence of the Gallant Member 7 t «4 + -_ oder -—_ mn ‘ ut he . moat rs of a domestic nature to 
serting the tc wards a country with whieh we were at peace ? Was it — ern accep ed ofl e-— Con ier, June 2. Ke at General Sir] Sid ey fs o — — : — — ess t ve ive sand persons of the royal 
eneee epen vith the neutrality which I ortural had a right to expect rom this seckw ith, kh C.b. is to succeed Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Bradford, : wily ' os “ e . i A ace a di nger, When it was tointerfere for 
ertake the yuntry, under existing treaties ? He had no hesitation in saying that 1 mt the t residency of Bom!ny—¢ ourier, June2. The following Law | pr pro ‘* Stood os y he principle of this line of procedure iss 

i} would it we did communicate io the Marquis Palmela that they would be com- eppoinime nts have taken place —Sir James Searle tt,and Mr. Sagden, “ ret a witha - (abl that it seems in its general appli 
ep Gbline pelled to give up their military character and disperse emong the con. * Solicitor General.—Chief Justice Best retires from the Common | © may not to be liab © to @ sing disse ulient vorwe; and if any 
ans cf Dar. ivaous Villages. The answer given to the intimation made tot “leas, and is to be created a Peer, by the tile of Lord Wynford, and | dou us should r ° asto the nec essity of deviating from such a poties 
he dignity military body was that, rather than give up or destroy their military to be Deputy Speaker ot the House of Lords. Sir N. Tindall succeeds | '" the case ot Portugal especially, they must be stiled when it j 
est of Por. character, they preferred embarking for the Brazils. To this his Ma- 


' 

| Chief Justice Best as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Many | recollected how large the maj rity is, and how ecleerly the publi 
nthe war; csty’s Ministers replied, they had no Wis!i to obstruct their pas age to | deaths have lately taken place in France.—Prinee of Hobenlohe, who | voice has lic ‘ n raised against the Constitution of Don Pedro, ‘T) 
secondary B® ibat country: and a vessel was off red to convoy them thither. Phat | had attained the rank of | ren h Marshall; General Corial, one of | Pests eo pe were tnarms forthe support of the Constitutios 
his case to convey was declined; and then it was that this body was given to | Napoteon s most distin guished Officers ; the Bishop of Dijon; and the ~ be ever zéalous and sincere they may lave been in the cause ¢ 
‘hom they onderstand that they would not be permitted to retain their position at dang! ter of the Ex-Minister, Count Peyronnet. We have the sa- |" very, exhibited so much inde olen nand im! ecelity, not to say ax 
nid, that if Piymouth, as a port from which they could carry on their designs of tisfaction to state, that the latest accounts from Bengal announce | tual : paler aie that it was " ind impossible to assist them. ‘Thes 
terins laid disturbing a kingdom with which we were at peace. An application jthet the Governor-General who had been seriously ill of a jungle might lave advanced upon I bon from Ch imbra and crushed th pet 
must have was afterwards made to Government for permission to embark a body fever, was out of all danger. Sir John Keane Lieutenant-Gover- | jured tyrant at the outset, bul they did not. Tiey might have main 
os tnawe of soldiers; but that application was refused, unless ou the condition |nor of Jamaica, arrived in town on Tuesday from Jamaiea.—Sir tained themselves in mountaneous passes near Oporto, but tt ey inglo 


it consistent w ) ( 
with Portugal to permit aa armed body to occupy one of its principal 
f disturbing the Covernment of that country. 
\n answer was, in consequenee, given tothe Marquis that the y. wou!d 
not be permi tedto remain there as a military body; and an intima- 
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most deci of their leaving the port unarmed, and without their officers. Hewas Jobn atiended vesterday at the Colonial Office. and transacted rously fled. They might have rallied und concentrated themselves 
1 CeCl« : = : ' . : . a as “ . ° P ! , ’ ‘Y . { 
of forcibly hound to state facts in vindication of the honour of the nation, and in | business with SirG. Morray. (€ aptain Ross took his leave at the | We Horthern part of the kigdom, but they dishanded themselves 


istification of the course his Majesty’s Government had thought pro- 
perto take on this occasion. At an earlicr period of the transaction 
ian any to which he had yet referred—namely, onthe 15th August, 


We distike to say they ey 
y certainly did display o culpspt 
mdin the eloric : 


ly through 
uity to her 
en, still she 


Admiralty on Saturd Vv, being about to proc eed on his Northern ex- | and sought reluge in foreign countries 
pedition—May 25. The vacant trusteeship of the British Museum, | hibited a want ot courage, but th 
occasioned by the death of Lord Colchester, bas been filled by the elec lack of confiednee in thems 


and sacred caue 


would ask I-25 the Brazilian Minister resident in London applied tu Lord Aber- j tion of Mr. Alexander Baring. Despatches were received at the “ hich they had undertaken to dete As regards the unfortunat: 
eign ween deen for permission to ship 158 bagrels of guupowder anda iaitity 1€ lonial Office from Bermuda of the 29th of April, from Canada of alair at Terevira be can gary | - that the conduct of the Porta 
avements PS Sof armsto tie Brazils. It was particularly inquired to what object ithe Sih, and from Halifax of Jith, together with other despatches, ; guese Legion at J winouth re nee a 7 ha course of Conduct neces 
nts did not ) tbese stores were to be directed, and that Minister was expressly in- | Nothing new of importance had occurred in any of those places— sary as tie British Gove rament Gcea - i proper to pursue Alier all 
f England. ormed that if it were intended to use them in any civil disturbances, | June 2. The Earl of Blessington died on Saturday, the 23d May, at) be question remain il unanswered —wheace the upineness ande 
Hyp oom they were intended to be used by the Funperor of the Brazils in the |'Paris.—On that day his Lordship was in good health, tut after taking a | indiflerence of Lion Pedro whieh so nnaccourt bly eontinaes till the 


civil commotions of Portugal, they would not be suffered to be ship- |lancheon, he rode outin the heat of the day on horseback, aldne the | Present hour®” And why should Luglond he expected to do mare 
ped. The reply the Brazilian Minister gave was, that they were not | Champ Mivsses, and wassuddenty attacked with Apoplexy,— Llieser- | than he does? Does he wot see that the great mass of the Mr 
) intended to be used; but, notwithstanding that ‘understanding was Svat prt vented his falling from.bis horse. Several new ministerial ar) 'Wkuese prople prelar Don Miguel and be government, infomen 


he circums 
p of the de 
your which 


here were distinetly entered into with the Earl of Aberdeen before the stores | rangements afe spoken ot as likely to take place. —Among others, it is | as they ots are, 1 tt clore wisely leaves the disorder, wiiele iv 
t Emperor were embarked, it was afterwards found that both the arms and the gun- | stafed that the Spe uker isto vacate the Clair of the Hlouse 6f Com- | sooner or Inter " Ve , tow ‘ " own cure 

| he estab. > powder were sent to Perceira. After this act of the Brazilian Min ister i inons, fo retire upon a pensen,and be promoted to the peerage. —Sir - Phe Berlin Guzette has at bengtn put HS In posse n of some new 
et Britain. y ¢ Government did think proper to refuse te allow a military body to |John Becket is mentioned as the probable successor to Sir Char a may be relied on. Ont as h of May, Count Diebir put 
blockade, ave this country for the purpose ofstrengthening their party inthe Is- | Sutton Menners, as Specker of the House of Commons; and Mr. | "is army in motion, consisting of 21 battalions, 16 squadrons of cavalry 


ware Ones land of Terceira. Subsequently to this these men sailed from England | Abercrois bse to be Judge Advocate General, in the room of Sir John | aad several sy, seam its of Co acks, and advanced upon Silistria 
counteract fam ''"4 r false appearances They cleared out their vessels at the Custom- | Becket.—It is added that Lord Dudlcy and Mr. Huskisson are shortly | the 17th be reac _ avi lage within five w y ‘5 Os 
Jon. Gent. ouse as vessels bound to Gibralt , \ irginia, Rio Janeiro, and other expects ty retarn to off but Lord Grey refuses to acoept of any | when, divi ng his torces into three ere he eagee > ed and carried 
Dentlomen arts of tl e globe, but they afterwards changed their destination, and | situation — Morning Post. There is no truth whatever in the statement all he out- orks to within cas — shot of the pulling the 
tiled for Teresira, notwithstanding they professed a different determi- | of © Morning Paper, thet divisions exist in the Minisiry, or that any | /@rki h foree of 500) men completely tothe rout, and which sough 
nation when they left this country. Now he would ask if it were con- | difference of opinion ex sts betweeatwo of itsmembers with respect to | refuge within the walls of Bilisiria. Silisiria then is closely invested 
stent with the character and dignity of this country to permit a mili- | the postponementof the Ch neery Lill to the next 'Session—Cor-ier. | The Turks m initest the almost desire to rr vain possession of the im 
tary body to sail from this country to wage war with a nation with | There are already four candidates for the Parliamentary representation | portant point of Sizboli, on the Block Sea, but Admiral Graig: bu 
} whom we were notat war? At that period it shoald be remembered, | of the University of Cembridye; viz. Mr. George Backes, Mr. Wil-| Saeceeded in throwing into it reinforcements, and succours o 
ve were under commercial treaties with Portugal. {t shonld also be | liams, Mr. Alderson, avd Mr. Cavendish. The work of Capt. Basil | all deserip)| piety 120,000 men b ve already passed the Danube 
recollected that the Emperor of the Brazils stood in the same situation Hall on the United States is on the eve of publication. Chief Jus. | The correspondent of the Landon Courier writes ander date of the 
» with respect tothatcountry. He was precisely in the same situation | tice Best, now Baron Wyntord, besides bis judicial pension, is to re- | Ath May p that the garrisons of Radschuek and Giargevo attacked the 
1s ourselves with respect to Portugal, both countries at the time having | ceive, it is said, £4,00) a year as Depaty Speaker of the House of | Russians which had crossed thefDanube at His sova,and defeated them 
Consuls at the Portaguese Court. It was at this time that the #pplica- | Lord’. There was an aggregate meeting in Dublin on Wednesday | and that 2001) wounded of the latter had peongont in waggone to Broih 
‘ion was made forthe embarkation of troops ; and while our Minister | last, for the purpose of voting £5900 to Mr. O'Connell for his expen- low and Galatv, This report, together with that which relatesto the 
) at the Brazils (Lord Strangiord) was endeavouring to effect an amica- | ses at the approaching Clare election.—The money was voted with recapture of Varna, are by no means to be relied on. We have not 
le arrangement of the diilerences which existed ia Portugal, that mo- | the utmost liberality. Captain Sir Edward Parry waited upon his | room for the statemeute of these operations in detail, but the above i 
ment was selected by this body to get out of this country with | Royal Highness the Dake of Orleans, by appomntinent, on Saturday | their substance, and comprize indeed the whole of the news. ‘I'he 
the view of co-operating with their party at Tereeira. In point | week, when his Royal Highness, who bas always taken a lively inter- blockade of the Dardanelles is abont to be extended to Smyrna, 
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of fact, the application to embark troops at that moment amounted to 
t nothing more nor less than an attempt to carry on a war with a country 
with which we were at peace. It would have been inconsistent with 
the treaties by which we were bound to Portugal to have permitied an 
armed force tu tiave sailed trom this conntry for the purpose of moking 
4 bostiie attack on any part of that country. In addition to this it was 
ascertained that the same party had enlisted 300 Germans, collected in 
the north of Germany, to enable them more vigorously to carry on the 
war. And was it, he would ask, to be permitted that these troops were 
to set sail from English ports, forthe purpose of making an open attack 





est in the Polar expeditions, presented him with an elegant gold snuff- 
box, with the Dake's initials and coronet on the lid. Dr. Chandler, 
Dr. Phillpott’s, and Dr. Russell are all named as divines likely to suc- 
ceed to the vacant sve of Oxford. The report of the clopement of a 
lady of high rank and great beauty with a foreign prince relates to 
Lady Ellenboroug!: and Prince were, but is unfonnded in its 


main pert.—The following is the true state of the matter —Lady E. is 


the daughter of Admiral Digby, and a splendid engraving of her Lady- 


ship graces the Juue namber of La Bella Assemble :— We now under- 


stand, in allusion to a paragraph in our yesterday's paper, that the 


"pon a nation to which by treaties we were ander engagements? At lady’s husband, on Icarning the existence of circumstances and reports 
an earlier period of those dissentions which had disturbed Portugal a | which excited suspicions injurious to her reputation, thought it right, 
hody of troops went into Spain, andthe Government of Portugal then | althongh trusting to her declarations of innocence, to place ber under 
called on that of Spain to disperse a military body which was acting in | the protection of her father; and that the highly honourable and kind 
hostility to it ; and it was principally because Spain did not disembody | conduct of the husband is acknowledged with much gratitude by the 


We copy the following as we find itin the English papers, not ba 
ving received a copy of the Bill as we frequently have heretofore. 

New Customs Bill.--The new Customs Dill was read a third time 
June 4th. The following are a part of its provisions: — 

Masts, ec. into North America.—* All muste, timber, staves, wood. 
hoops, shingles, lathwood, and cordwood, for fuel,” imported from any 
where into British possessions in North Ameriea ; shall be there impor 
ted free of duty ; and said goods afterwards imported from Norit 
America either into British possessions in America, or into Great Bri 
tain from British possessions in North America, shall be treated as if 
they were the produce of said British possessions in North America, 

‘his is a clause of vast importance to our North American Colo 
nies, for it does not require their being brought into Canada by, “land 





those troops that this country sent 5,000 troops into Portugal for the | lady’s family."— ‘Times. The Sun of the 5th says, it is confidently ru- | a6th May, 1526; and clause 33 of the Oustom’s act 


Protection of the country. Fle did not mean to say that case and the | moured in well informed quarters, than an offer has been made to 
one under consideration, were precisely analagous; but they were the Lord Althorp to join the Cabinet.—Mr. Broogham, it is still insisted 
— i principle. It had ever been the policy of England to prevent | on, bas been invited to take office by the Duke.—The office of Master 
the dismemberment of the Portnguese territory. By existing treaties, | of the Rolls he would gladly accept if Sir J. Leach could be disposed 

ortugal was made perfectly independent of the Brazilian empire; | of. Conso!s for Account ou 6th June 88 1-2. 
ind, heing at peace with that country, it was not to be endured that | ‘ , — 

ngland was to be made the arena for carrying on designs against her. | 

We could not mistake the intention of the application made for per- | 
mission fo embark troops; it was that a military body should sail to | 
Perceira, to strengthen one of two parties by which Portagal was divi- 
ted. His Majesty's Government determined to prevent that co-ope- | 
; (on at Tereeira ; and, tor that purpose, a naval force was stationed at | === - 
1 ereeira ; and he would leave itto the House tg decide whether Go- | The Britannia bas arrived trom Liverpoo! 
‘ernment was not correet in doing so, after ha¥ing ascertained that | 5th of June. 

ey had sailed from Engiaud under false appearances. These were | papers two days later. 
’ a cath ay ane ue hoped that the howe woeld agree wilh him | House of Commonsor Mr. Labouclere’s motion in relation to Canada, 
im preventing the tulfiment of these designs, his Majesty s (70- 

‘ent bad gone no more than was requisite for the vindication of 
“aracter of England. When the vessels appeared off the island 
a **reeira, the British Officer in command gave them due warning 

-'GSi allempting , i ay r = ‘ 

'; and ry Sones Gl ton bondi Seas ions rleodiag thet { ration adopted by the Colonial Secretary, and the pledges given that 

p on hg wi ich killed one man and wounded another. The 

ov *220. Geutleman lad regretted thai the vessels had proceeded 
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The Monongahela bas also arrived at Philadelphia with 
These latter journals contain the debate in the 


that 


which debate we forward to our subseribers in the colonies in a sup- 


plementary sheet. Little was evolved in this diseussion, but his Ma- 


jesty’s subjects in the Canadas must be gratified at the tone of mode. 


the interests, feelings, and wishes of the people should be steadily 


ker | v the Government of the parent we te yi e papers 


plin view 


vith London papers to the 


or inland navigation,” only as per clause 45.7. Geo. 4. ean. 48, parse! 
1828. Wij 
| this clause give umbrage to the United States? What vast impor 
| tance a comma possesses. If the comma be preserved (in the act) al 
| ter wood, then all sorts of wood, and not merely wood, but hoops wii 
be admitted. Again, if the comma be inserted after cordwood, then 
| all the staves, timber, &c. to obtain these advantages, must be import 
| ed for fuel, and for fuel only 
Duties—The following articles are added in the Vist of alterations in 
doties, &c.:—Braziletio Wood now pays 16s. d.: but, by this Lill « 
will pay only 4s. 6d. and if from a British possession, only 3» pertos 
| Cenella Alva is to be reduced froin 8d.to Jd. and Cortes Eleutheri« 
| from Gd. to Id. per tb. Painters’ colours are to be reduced from 20 \ 
10 per cent. ad valorem “he daty of 2s. Gd. per gall. on Cape Wine 
| expiring Ist Jan. 1630, is continued Gt tet January. 1433. A motion 
| was made to reduce the duty on Hemp from £4 12s. 6d. to Ss. per 
|ton, but it was negatived by 0) to 40 





The Spanish Expedition has sailed from Havana for Mexico—it és 


| a veryeventful circumstance, and one of deep and pressing interes 
| both to the old and the new world; avery short time will give us ia 
| telligence of great moment. 
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48 The. Akbion, July 18, 





NOW IS’N’T IT A PITY. j 
A Favorite Ballad sung by Madame Feron at the Public Concerts and Park Theatre.—The music composed by John Whitaker.—New York: Published by Geib and Walker. 23 Maiden Lane. 
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pity ? And I'm so vex'd that Icouldcry,Now isn't it a pity ? 
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My cruel Aunt | Because she yet, | It’s right down spite, you can’t deny, 
Will jeer and taunt, | Could never get, | Indeed it's very pretty ; 
And cry young girls should tarry, | A man in mind to marry : j And you may laugh, but EF conld cry, 
nial ined ditntttntbaleali ' oe _Now is'n’t ita pity? 


Summary of Parliamentary Intelligence | ning service on Sundays, in every parish church and parochial chapel, | coarse lines, some of a yellow-looking hue and some extremely blue, 
KIKK OF SCOTLAND AND SION COLLEGE , and the chapel of any extra-parochial place throughout England andIre-| and having coats the seams of which were rather white. J, who 
House of Lords May 26. \land, for the benefit and security of the members of the Established | know where to look for the characteristics in such cases, looked at 
The Eart of HADDINGTON presented a petition from the General |Church. Ordered to be printed. their hands, which were, generally, washed pretty clean; but I saw 
Assembly of the Charch of Scotland, complaining that Sion College Mr. HUME then moved for a series of returns respecting the Isle of, the deep veins with the dirtat the bottom still, anda certain rongh- 
retained possession of certain docuinents which tbey refused to deliver |Man, the duties thereof, &c., for the purchase of which £417,000 was| ness bet ween the fore-finger and the thumb. They looked like peo- 
up, or to suffer any copies to be taken of them The Governors of lto be paid to the Duke of Atholl. He was glad that the bill was to be, ple with whom a bellyfui was a serious object; and I observed, that 
Sion College alledged that, according to the terms undet which they |postponed till the next session. Ordered. | when looking at me they had an unanimous scowl! on their visa- 
held them they could not legally give themup. The history of those) Sir M.S. STEWART presented a petition fron the Emigration So. | ges. When the victuals came covered, they, before the sigual 
Records was rather curivus. sner were laid on the table of the Gene- \ciety of Glasgow for facilities to Emigrate. was given for uncovering, and before the waiters came to uncover, 
ral Assembly in the year 1516. Butin the troublesome times that fol-| Sir G. MURRAY said he should be happy to concur in any practica- | lifted up the sides of the cover to peep under to enjoy the sight, 
lowed they were dispersed, and were made over by deed of gift, by a@ | ble arrangement. | as it were, beforehand; and when the covers were taken off, they 
Nonjuring Clergyman, at least three volumes of them which were) Mr. O. CAVE gave notice that ie should to-morrow sub mit a mo-, pitched on in a way to convince you that the eating part of the 
now in dispute were so made over, to Sion College. The General | tion to declare children free, born in the colonies after a certain period.| affair was to be no sham. The gave proofs of real hunger, while the 
Assembly were advised that the could not enter upon a suit at law, as Dr. LUSHINGTON presented a petition from Richard Hill and| awkward manner in which they carved the articles proved that they 
they were not a corporation, heir only resource, theretore, was an } another free person of colour, of Jamaica, praying that they may have | Were got amongst rarities. I saw one fellow endeavonring to cata 
application to Parliament. The Noble Earl expressed a hope that | the privileges extended to persons of colour in the other colonies. 


: . ot Lee ; ded c ' roast fowl asunder crossways, while anotber had his fork stack in the 
the College would now be disposed to enter into some satisfactory ar- | Sir G. MURRAY said that the subject merited consideration. | neck end, to be ready to take away one of the halves. In the quarter 
rangement. 


_ | The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER having moved that} where Mr. French was, be wanted to get at some fish, he being a Ce 
he Bishop of LONDON had to thank the Noble Earl for giving the report on the Customs’ duties bill he forthwith considered. | tholic, and it not being a meat day. They were all Catholics as fara: 
nim notice of this petition, He was no further connected with Sion| Mr. BRIGIIT rose to propose a reduction of the duty on tobacco,| related to the fish; and, unable to get any fish. he simed at a piece of 
College than as its visitor, and as its members consisted of the Clergy |the present duty operating to give the monopoly to foreigners; the re-| pudding, but a fellow had just then drawn the padding up towards bi 
of London. He would not be going too far if he said that the corpo- | duction of the duties would act as boon to our colonies. He moved) body, and had bent his arm ronnd it, so as to forma rampart against 
ration which held those documents would be glad to get rid of them ; | that it be an instruction to the committee, to reduce the duty from 2s.| all assailants. With great begging, Mr. French gota piece of pud- 
but they understood they were not at liberty to do what was now re- | 9d. to 2s | ding about the size of anegg. Another gentleman, who was sitting 


qaired, on account of the terms under which they came into theirpos-) The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, the alteration of | in the neighbourhood of some salmon, of which he unfortunately hay- 
session. Personal interest in the question they could have none. Mr. (the duty would have no effect in relieving this country, till the law was | pened to be very fond, was preparing his plate fora portion of it; but 
Campbell from whom they received them, stipulated that they should. repealed which prohibited its growthhere. As to benefitting the colo- | in the twinkling of an eye it was snapped up. the gentleman having the 
not give them up, unless to the Bishops of Scotland, in the event of) nies, out of 33,000,000 lbs. imported, 64,000 Ibs. only were trom the ‘grief to behold no less than seven persons at one time driving their 
Episcopacy being established in that country. If the College would colonies. knives or spoons into the salmon, and thrusting or endeavouring (6 
not so undertake to keep them, Mr. Campbell, who then had them in COBBETT. thrust their plates up to the sides of ihe dish. So quick was this ope- 
his possession, said thut he would have conveyed them to the Seotch| [The following is Cobbett’s account of the proceedings at the ration, that the waiters had not had time to put down the sauce; and 
College in Paris. The President and Fellows of Sion College had Dinner inthe Strand, as published in the Albion of the week before when the sauce boats came, three in number, one of them was seized 
then undertaken a trust (rom which they could not be relieved, unless the last.) To the Electors of Westminster hold of by one of the hired brutes, and the whole of the contents tip- 
fy the authorijy of Parliament. This was not his opinion merely ; it) Barn-Elm Farm, 27th May, 1829. | ped into his own plate, over the sides of which part of the saace found 
was that of a much higher authority, the present Solicitor-General. In) Gentlemen,—A band of hired ruffians, assuming your names, assem- its way upon thetable. Agentleman hastold me, and another told 
all the circumstances of the case, the President and Fellows of Sion bled at the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, on Monday last, to cele-' me the same thing in the room, that some of the fellows eut up the 
College felt thatthey could not, either legally or consciencionsly, give | brate what they called the purity of eleetion. ° . asparagus with their knives, and eat it stumps and ull; which, how- 
up the records, or permit copies of them to be taken. It was exceed-| The moment I weut into the room, 1 was convinced. and told Mr. ever, is not quite so bad as the conduct of a Kova Scotian who once 
ingly doubtful, indee:!, whethether those documents were original, or se a Ms — others, that it was an assemblage of fellows who had came to New York, and who began eating the asparagus at the wrong 
— ies. yeen hired and paid for being there. Since the dinner Ihave been end. However, he had been bro 7 : ra 
The Ear of HADDINGTON would now proceed no further than | assured, on what I think very good authority, that a handred and forty gus does not grow ; there is not re rd cpcloup tale canes 
(o move that the petition be laid on the table, reserving to himself the pounds were laid out in lickets te be given wway. Ido not know this to brutes; and, indeed, if [had not seen it with mv on eyes. no one could 
right hereafter of takivg any step that, upon consultation with the peti- | be true; but I verily believe it to be true; and it rests upon evidence have made me believe that an equal number of really ill-bred, greedy, 
oners, might seem Bacessary. as good as that on which nine verdicts out of ten are given in courts of really hoggish ereatures were to he found in England ; I am sure that ail 
The Earl of LAUDERDALE said that the records of any Court justice. At all the dinners which [ have ever seen, the tables are filled North America, from Quebec to the Gulf of Florida, does not contaia, 
wust be the property of that Court and he could not but express his | by degrees, promiscuously, leaving vacant places here and there; but, including blacks, two hundred of such unmannerly and greedy, and in- 
surprise at this opinion of his Majesty s Solicitor General, | Upon this occasion, all the upper emds of all the four tables that run decent brutes as I saw at the Crown and Anchor last Monday ; and 
fter a few words form the Eari of Eldon, the petition was laid up-| long-ways the room, were completely filled before four o'clock, al- these are the wretchesto whom O'Connell addressed himself as being 
on the table —Courver, . ee | though the dinner did not take place till six. 1, who was sitting on the the fair representatives of the whole of the people of England! There 
HOUSE OF . OMMONS. elevated part, at the upper end of the room, and who had to sit there is no doubt in my mind at all oftheir Lovins had the ticketsgiven 
Mr. JONES presented a petition from Lieut-Gen. Tuornton, of} nearly an hour before the dinner began, had time to survey these peo- them. It was impossible that two hundred wf such fellows should have 
(irosvenor gh Park-lane, London, praying the House to adopt mea- ple, who wwe, in appearance, all of precisely the same stamp; mid- had thirteen shillings a-pieee to give for a dinner; and as their being 
sured to Amperative the performance of both moruing aud eve-; dle-aged, shabby, and yulgar-logking wen, tolerably clean, but having actuated by apy public-sptrited motive, the idea is ridiculous, 



































